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SICILY. 


yy the speakers who took a part in the Sicilian discus- 
sion on Thursday evening threw some light either on 
the question itself or on the feelings of the English people. 
There was, in truth, little difference of opinion between Sir 
Ropert Peet and Mr. Kincuake on one side, and Lord 
Joun RussEtt on the other. Independent members were 
at liberty to express suspicions of French policy which a 
Minister could not have echoed with propriety ; but all who 
took part in the debate, with one insignificant exception, 
concurred in sympathy for Italy, in distrust of France, and 
in sincere admiration of Gartpatp1t. Mr. Mownsett, like the 
rest of the Roman Catholic members in the House, prefers 
sectarian considerations to the doctrines’ of liberty and inde- 
pendence which he would probably cherish in every instance 
where the interests of his Church were safe from attack. 
The King of Napres has been guilty of perfidy, of torture, 
and of murder, but the King of Sarpryra has been excom- 
municated by Rome on purely political grounds, English 
and Irish Ultramontanists delight in showing that they 
prefer the prerogative of the Pore to the dearest interests of 
an exclusively Roman Catholic population. Mr. Monsrun 
is accordingly reduced to argue that all Governments, how- 
ever bad and insignificant, are entitled to an absolute 
guarantee of their actual position. The people of Italy wished 
to be a nation, but the Duchess of Parma was entitled to 
the possession of a petty province, and the rules of inter- 
national law are invoked in favour of the Sovereigns who 
are alone recognised in technical jurisprudence. 
- The King of Sarprnta is, it is said, ambitious ; but, as the 
aggrandizement which he has attained or sought has been 
absolutely indistinguishable from the elevation of Italy, it 
seems immaterial to inquire whether his motives have been 
uniformly single and pure. It is a rare felicity for a King 
or a conqueror to identify himself with a just and bene- 
ficent enterprise. In pursuing the great object of his life, 
Victor Emmanvet may not have been always blameless ; 
but his conduct and character must not be condemned be- 
cause, in one instance, he has been forced to acquiesce in 
@ melancholy surrender of his rights. To Austria the 
Kine has always been an honourable and open enemy— 
to Italy he has shown himself a steady, consistent, and 
trustworthy leader. English politicians ought not to forget 
that, almost alone among Continental Princes, he has ab- 
stained from making use of his popularity or of his mili- 
power to encroach on the Constitution which he had 
pledged himself to maintain. Among the belligerents of 
1859, the King of Sarpryza alone was fighting on suffi- 
cient provocation for a worthy object. If he paid too 
high a price for the aid of a selfish but indispensable ally, 
the fault must be imputed rather to the extortioner than to his 
unwilling victim. Sir Ropert Peer himself would scarcely 
maintain that it would have been better to abandon the Italian 
enterprise than to surrender Savoy and Nice to the relent- 
less cupidity of France. Lord Jonny Russett has, on the 
whole, shown a just appreciation of the position which the 
Sardinian Government occupies in relation to Italy. His 
redecessor stolidly persevered in concentrating on Victor 
MANUEL the indignation which could not be so con- 
veniently directed against the Emperor Napotzon. The 
only possible advantage which could arise from the war, in 
the formation of a North Italian Kingdom, was uniformly 
deprecated as a dangerous disturbance of the balance of power, 
as long as Lord MALMESBURY remained at the Foreign Office. 
Lord Jonny: Russex, on the other hand, has used his utmost 
endeavours to secure Italy from foreign interference, while 


he has remonstrated with firmness and dignity against the 
‘ aggressive treachery of France. The foreign policy 


of the Government has done something to counteract 
the unfavourable impressions which have been produced 
by its not unfrequent domestic failures. Lord Jonny 
Russet the Foreign Secretary, is more popular than 
Lord Joun Russert the Reform Bill manufacturer, 
and even Mr. Gtapstonx’s eccentricities are partially 
forgiven for the sake of his generous sympathy with the 
cause of Italy. It appears that the Government doubts the 
expediency of amalgamating Sicily or Naples with Northern 
Italy ; but in this instance also the decision is to be left to the 
choice of the Italians themselves, and especially of those who 
are immediately concerned. Sir Ropert Pret, who justly 
declares that the independence of Sicily is important to 
England, fails to explain how an island with two millions of 
inhabitants is to maintain itself in the midst of a swarm of 
greedy potentates, For the moment it may be said, with 
some plausibility, that Sardinia is a subordinate ally, con- 
trolled by the Power which menaces by perpetual intrigues 
the peace and safety of Europe. Yet it is evident that Sar- 
dinia is only dependent because Italy is still divided, and that 
gratitude will never render one great Power permanently an 
instrument in the hands of another. 


When the Itali 
Monarchy can stand by itself, it will no longer lean on Fravce. 
As far as its future policy can be affected by sentiment, J 


it is well that the Italian people should be accustomed 
to recognise the cordial good-will of England. Mr. Krixe- 
LAKE's statement, when it is confirmed by future revelations, 
may perhaps dissipate any remaining enthusiasm which may 
be entertained for France. If it is true that NapoLeon 
IIT. offered, at Villafranca, to give back Lombardy to 
Austria in exchange for the Rhenish provinces, the motives 
of the war of 1859 will be understood in Italy, as they have 
long been plausibly suspected in England. 

Mr. Kincuake points to a real and dangerous complica- 
tion when he suggests that Sardinia may be employed in 
creating a diversion on the Mincio, while the Emperor of 
the Frencu pursues his designs on the Palatinate or on 
Belgium. It is not easy to understand how it is proposed to 
avert a peril which is necessarily involved in the present con- 
dition of Europe. English statesmen, however, ought to look 
for the moment at the objects which are immediately desirable, 
and to trust that, in diminishing the causes of disturbance, 
they are not preparing the way for future difficulties. The 
Emperor of the Frencu has already derived enormous advan- 
tage from the patronage which he has, for his own purposes, 
extended to a just and noble cause. When he looked round 
for a pretext for war, he found in Italy the only battle-field 
where he would be attended with the good wishes of a part 
of the English people, while he would secure the neutrality 
of the rest. It is not desirable, by discouraging the efforts of 
Italian patriots, to force them again to take refuge in 
the alliance of France. In Venetia he still holds a bribe 
which he may offer to Italy when he requires aid against 
Germany ; but the Sardinian Government ought to perceive 
the danger of alienating the sympathies of England by con- 
curring in a wanton attack on German independence. 
Prussia has steadily refused to guarantee the Austrian pos- 
sessions in Italy, nor can it be doubted that the German 
Confederation would remain neutral if Sardinia and Austria 
were engaged in a war on the Mincio. If France attacked 
the Rhine, the irresistible force of England and of Germany 
would be combined to crush the aggressor, and, perhaps, to 
punish his confederates. Count Cavour is, perhaps truly, 
charged with a disposition to eke out his deficiencies of 
strength by a somewhat tortuous diplomacy, but it is not 
reasonable to assume that his French ally and patron is ex- 
ciusively secure against his ingenious policy. The sooner 
Italy is united under one sceptre, the shorter interval will 
remain for the intrigues and complications which Mr. 
KInGLAKkE desires to defeat. 
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THE WEAK SIDE OF THE HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


HE British House of Commons is the most overworked 

legislative body in the world. Unassisted, like the 
American Congress, by a crowd of local assemblies, and un- 
relieved, like most of the Parliaments which have existed on 
the European Continent, by a thoroughly efficient adminis- 
trative system, it combines with its ordinary legislative 
labours an astonishing amount of entirely executive func- 
tions. Yet, conscious as it is that it is struggling with a 
mass of duties altogether beyond its powers, it never misses 
an opportunity of adding new work to old, and fresh respon- 
sibilities to those which it daily fails to cope with. There 
is no surer way of becoming popular with the House of 
Commons than proposing to bring under its immediate 
cognizance some department of finance or government 
which it has hitherto only indirectly superintended. Though 
its revision of the Estimates excites even its own scorn, it 
likes to hear Mr. Guapstoye and Mr. Wiiu1aMs agreeing 
that the public accounts ought to be prepared so as to bring 
every single item under the notice of Parliament, Though 
its mode of enforcing Ministerial responsibility is to seize on 
some unfortunate department and worry it for a whole 
session, leaving every other section of the Government to 
act exactly as it pleases, nothing gratifies it more than 
learning that a Minister pretending to be responsible to 
itself has suddenly laid his hand on some new subject of 
administration. Two years ago it was quite ready, till made 
ashamed of itself by repeated debate, to undertake the direct 
government of India in conformity with Lord Patmer- 
STON’s suggestion; and just the other day the plan of 
placing the Indian army under a Royal Duke in White- 
hall, responsible through a Secretary of State in Pall Mall, 
commanded the whole support and influence of every man 
in the House—Lord Sraniey only excepted—who either 
had been, or hoped to be, a Minister. The same morbid 
craving for fresh work and new power distinguishes all the 
Public Offices. No matter how hard-toiled a particular de- 
partment may be, no matter how nervously it may be 
wineing under the lash of the newspapers, it is always in a 
hurry to undertake something more—to cast away all limita- 
tions on its absolute discretion, to abolish every security in- 
terposed between itself and the QuzEn’s subjects, Both in 
the House of Commons and in the Civil Service this ten- 
dency exemplifies the spirit which has led to what we call 
centralization. It is one of the great truths established by 
M. ve TocQvuEVILLg, in the volume published just before his 
lamented death, that centralization, so far from being an 
exceptional product of revolutionary epochs, is the universal 
vice towards which all Governments tend. Every part of 
the administrative machine encroaches in proportion to its 
opportunities, and its usurpations prove only its opportuni- 
ties, and do not the least show its efficiency. The appetite 
for power is like the thirst of the drunkard for more brandy, 
and the hunger of the dyspeptic for indigestible food. 

The Council of India was an experimental attempt of 
Parliament to bridle its own permanent passion for impos- 
sible labours. But it is easy to see that the effort is destined 
to be as ineffectual as the determination of the apoplectic 
gentleman to limit himself to two glasses a day. Sir 
Cuautes Woop is understood to have claimed the right 
of dispensing with the advice of the Council whenever 
he chooses to make any subject connected with India 
an Imperial question. This is much as if the patient trying 
to practise temperance should take upon himself to break 
through his two-glass rule whenever he felt unusually thirsty. 
The intolerance of control manifested by Sir Cartes Woop's 
pretended principle is quite extraordinary. The Council 
can do nothing but recommend or remonstrate, yet even 
this the Inpian Secretary could not put up with, and Par- 
liament sustains him in bis refusal. It is evident, in short, 
that there are two forces which threaten to crush this 
anomalous body between them. On the one side is the 
House of Commons, which is above advice, just as one of 
the Emperors of Germany was supra grammaticam. On the 
other is the permanent staff of the India Office, with the 
Minister at its head—the first craving for the virtually 
absolute power which the officials of all other departments 
enjoy, the second revolted by all dictation which is not 
concealed under the semblance of implicit deference. It 
would increase our respect for the House of Commons if we 
found it, on any future occasion, listening té the Council, and 
we should be quite sure that the administration of the 
Indian Department would be better conducted if it retained 


its powers ; but, as present appearances go, it seems to be 
doomed. All the great permanent passions of Parliament, 
and all the petty prejudices of office, are opposed to it, and 
these in the end must have their way. Not that it is 
necessary to agree with the shallow sciolists who write to 
the Times that the Council of India ought to be instantly 
abolished because Sir Cuartes Woop has presumptuously 
neglected to utilize its assistance. Indian policy consists of 
a multitude of diverse questions, each of which requires 
special knowledge, and each of which, being extremely diffi- 
cult, has its best chance of being rightly solved if it be 
thoroughly well debated. The Council may have abundant 
use, though the points of policy which it usefully deals with 
may not come before the public; but then, unfortunately, 
the vitality of an institution depends, not on its usefulness, 
but on its outward respectability. The old Court of 
Directors was respectability itself. Nobody ever snubbed it 
with impunity. But the Council of India has been pur- 
posely so constituted that it can be snubbed at pleasure, and, 
to a checking and controlling body, snubbing is slow poison. 
The compensation promised to Parliament and the country 
for consenting to suppress the very ghost of Double Govern- 
ment is always Ministerial responsibility. A responsible 
Minister is a Minister who engages to answer all questions 
on Friday night with as much of evasion and reticence as 
lies within his powers of expression, or consists with his 
notions of honesty. Government by responsible Ministers 
is, in practice, Government by permanent Under-Secretaries— 
the only exception occurring when a department is under- 
going a crisis, at wlfich season a public man of ability may 
leave his mark on his office, and influence it for centuries to 
come. Generally speaking, in these days of short-lived 
Administrations and shifting of statesmen from office to 
office, half the period of a Minister's career is consumed 
in cramming him with superficial knowledge of the sub- 
jects to which he is to address himself, and the other 
half in screwing him up to the point of courage at which he 
will maintain the ideas of the department in Parliament. 
Were, therefore, the House of Commons to abolish the 
Council of India, or further to attenuate its already scanty 
authority, it would in reality remove the Government of 
India to a still greater distance from itself. In this particular 
instance, the supreme direction of Indian affairs would de- 
volve on gentlemen of much administrative experience and 
skill ; nor, indeed, is it at all true that the fiction of Minis- 
terial responsibility has the fault of conferring absolute power 
on incompetent people. The drawbacks of the system are 
only the usual imperfections attendant on excessive influence 
and authority. The persons who ultimately govern the 
Empire, with all its vast array of dependencies, hear no ad- 
vice, and brook no contradiction. When new questions are 
brought before them, they look less at their merits than at 
the easiest way in which the Office can deal with them. As 
their crotchets are never rebuked, they indulge them freely, 
and there are instances in which some among them have 
moulded whole provinces of the State into harmony with 
opinions which they had formed before they were twenty, and 
had never since revised. The only corrective for the errors 
of able men is discussion, and it is all the more n 
since the wholesome practice of taking the heads of each de- 
partment from the world outside it has been abandoned, as it 
seems recently to have been. But no facilities for debating 
points of administrative policy have ever been afforded, ex- 
cept in the one instance of the India Office. There is, it 
would appear, a confused idea that the House of Commons 
discusses, and that is enough. This notion, however, inverts 
the true order of proceeding, The real course of things is 
that the Under-Secretary talks over the Minister, and the 
Minister talks over Parliament, which talksa little and does 
as it is bidden. It is not agreeable to contemplate India 
governed in this way, but we fear we must come to it. 


UNIVERSAL SUFFRAGE IN SAVOY. 


J by a pamphlet entitled Universal Suffrage and Napo- 
ITI., Mr. Laurence describes, as an 
eyewitness, the operation, in the case of Savoy, of that prin- 
ciple of “popular sovereignty” which, according to the 
literary confederates of the French Emperor, is to supersede 
all legal and constitutional principles in the future arrange- 
ment of the world. We do not hesitate to accept Mr. 
OLIPpHANT’s account, corroborated as it is by all other testi- 
monies, by documentary evidence, and, not least, by the 


repeated and energetic assertions to the contrary in the 
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Moniteur. First, it will be remembered, Savoy was not to 
be taken at all—it was a calumny to say there was any 
design of the kind. Then it was not to be taken without 
the concurrence of the European Powers. Then it was 
not to be taken without the free consent of the population. 
The King of Sarpin1a told the deputation from Nice that 
“he had stipulated, as a condition of the cession, a votation 
“free from any external pressure, and promised that, if a 
“military occupation took place, or if the condition was 
“ violated in any other manner, he would protest.” In ful- 
filment of this promise, the country, to begin with, was 
occupied by French troops, partly “ to protect the voters,” but 
chiefly, in the Emperor’s own words, “ because the presence 
“of troops always imparts an air of gaiety and animaticn 
“to the scene.” Then Lusowis, the provisional Governor 
of Nice, a creature of France, was permitted to proclaim 
to the population that any opposition to the annexation on 
their part “ would find an insurmountable obstacle in the 
“ wishes of Vicror EmMaNnvue..” A “great purgation” of all 
the communal authorities suspected of hostility to annexa- 
tion was justly deemed requisite, and demanded by the 
French organ of Annecy, which pronounced that “a syndic 
“ still devoted to Piedmont, or having a Swiss leaning, 
“ would be altogether out of place on such an occasion,” and 
“ did not doubt that the Governor of the province of Annecy 
‘‘ would be ready to make use of the full powers with which 
“ he was clothed to replace in each commune all the syndics 
“ who would not loyally co-operate in the great cause of our 
“ national regeneration.” ‘The provinces were filled with 
French agents, the accomplished tools of all the successive 
tyrannies of France, and as lost as their employers, not only to 
morality, but to shame. Bribery and intimidation were 
plied on all sides. None but affirmative voting-tickets were 
to be had, and in Faucigny the tickets carried corruption on 
the face of them, being inscribed, “oui et zone”—the addi- 
tion of the last word implying that upon the conduct of 
the constituency would depend the retention of their free 
commercial frontier with Switzerland. One drunken voter, 
with unconscious irony, placed his bread ticket instead of 
his voting paper in the urn. The priests, as usual, sought 
to elevate their religion in the eyes of mankind by making 
themselves electioneering agents in the French interest. 
Those holy men desired to belong to a Government which is 
“ conscientious” enough to use a Roman Catholic Establish- 
ment as a State tool, and, it appears, their own salaries would 
be increased on their passing into the Church of France. In 
Nice, the opinions of the people were divided, but in Chablais 
and Faucigny there seems to be no manner of doubt that the 
peasantry were almost to a man for annexation, not to France, 
but to Switzerland, and that their apparently unanimous de- 
cision in favour of aunexation to France was obtained by means 
which no Government on earth but that of France would stoop 
to employ. The people of Swiss Savoy, in fact, were not per- 
mitted to vote on the true question at all. It was not put 
to them whether they would be annexed to France or 
Switzerland ; but only whether they would submit or not to 
an annexation to France, which they were told, with un- 
blushing openness, had been resolved upon independently of 
their consent. A similar juggle was played in the French 
election of 1852, when the question really put to the con- 
stituency was not whether they would have a military des- 
potism in the person of Louis Bonaparte or a more liberal 
form of Government, but whether they would or would not 
submit to a despot who had alreaily seized the power of the 
State, and stood ready to put down all recusants with the 
sword. 

And this is “Universal Suffrage!” This is that now 
political principle, so popular and beneficent, in the name of 
which all the existing arrangements of Europe are to be dis- 
quieted, and all established Governments are to be intrigned 
against, bullied, and menaced with overthrow! This is the 
respect paid by the French Emperor himself to that “ will 
“of the people” which his pamphleteers vaunt as the grand 
antagonist and destined destroyer of what they are pleased 
to style “ divine right”—that is, of every political power which 
does not owe its origin to a recent revolution. Such is the 
manner in which this new will of the moral world sets 
forth in its glorious course and commences the regeneration 
of the world. The first monster which it strangles is that 
singular incarnation of the obsolete principle of “divine 
“ right”—the Republican Confederation of Switzerland. It 
is well that we should learn at ance to look this bugbear 
in the face, It is well that we should feel assured, if we are 
to go through a struggle on behalf of constitutional liberty 


against revolutionary despotism, that we are not contending 
against any really popular principle, or anything that can 
tend to the emancipation of oppressed nations, the ultimate 
advancement of civilization, or the freedom of mankind, 
“ Popular sovereignty,” to be exercised by universal suffrage, 
is simply the interested invention of an ambition which has 
just enough of moral sense to be aware that rapine, in the 
present day, is unsafe unless masked by some pretext of 
morality. It is the refined and ingenious centre-bit with 
which the political burglar of the nineteenth century pro- 
poses to effect his entrance through the wall of the political 
world. The position sought to be established is, in fact, this— 
that wherever France espies, or can by the agents of her in- 
trigue create, discontent among a portion of the subjects or 
citizens of any Power, it shall be competent for her to take 
the vote of the discontented portion by universal suffrage ; 
and, in pursuance of this vote, either to annex them to her- 
self or otherwise to transfer their allegiance. France, it is 
tacitly assumed, is to have the initiative, and to put the 
question whenever she sees a good opportunity aud her plots 
are ripe ; and the decision, once taken, is to be irrevocable. 
Universal suffrage, in which the vote of the most ignorant, 
drunken, or priest-ridden boor counts for as much as the vote 
of the most patriotic and farsighted statesman, is a plausible 
device for taking the destinies of nations out of the hand of 
the educated reason, conscience, integrity, and pradence to 
which nature has committed them, and placing them in 
hands more congenial and more subservient to the violent and 
intriguing tyranny of France. To substitute the decisions 
of passion and corruption for those of reason in regulating 
questions of nationality, is in effect the object of those who 
guide the pen of M. Asour and his fellows ; and to resist 
the accomplishment of that object is the moral duty of every 
man and Government, but especially of those who are most 
attached to liberty, and most concerned to save its name 
from being tainted by villanous abuse. “To make use of 
“ popular institutions,” says Mr. Oxipnant, “as a mask 
“behind which to hide a system of oppression and tyranny, 
“ is calculated to bring those institutions into contempt, and 
“to discredit every Government conducted upon free and 
“ enlightened principles throughout the world. If people 
“ are to be slaves, let them at least be spared the miserable 
“ mockery of sham liberty. If, on the other hand, there be 
“ ‘a sacred cause of freedom,’ let it not be prostituted by 
“being made subservient to the ends of despotism. The 
“most absolute Government in Europe is preferable to @ 
“ cunningly-devised imposture, which, while it dupes those 
“who love liberty, avails itself of the appliances of those 
“ who hate it.” 

The Emperor himself is the boasted impersonation of 
popular sovereignty delegating its own powers by universal 
suffrage. He holds this singular attribute of his position, as 
it were, over the heads of all the Sovereigns who occupy 
their thrones by the ordinary tenure. An elaborate 
pamphlet before us shows that there are still Englishmen 
who imagine that there is something in this preteusion, and 
that the Empire, notwithstanding all appearances, has a real 
affinity to our free institutions and a real claim on English 
sympathy and support. It is “Eighty-nine,” we are told, 
and not “ Fifteen.” We had fancied the fundamental prin- 
ciples of “ Eighty-nine” to be the supremacy of law, personal 
liberty, and freedom of opinion. Is not the will of one man 
2s much above the law at Paris as at St. Petersburg or Con- 
stantinople? Are the processes which conduct to Lambessa 
and Cayenne less subversive of the principle of personal 
liberty than those which conduct to Spielberg or Santa Maria 
Apparente? Can freedom of opinion be more outrageously 
trampled on than it has recently been in the prosecution of 
M. Prevost-Parapot? If there are “cowls” in the old 
Catholic Monarchies, are there not also “ cowls” in the French 
Empire—with tbis difference, that in the French Empire they 
are not servants of a sincere, however bigoted, religion, but the 
degraded instruments of an atheist despotism in euslaving the 
national mind? Whatever superiority, indee |, a recent origin 
in fraud and violence may confer, the French Empire is 
entitled to claim over those monarchies whose origin is more 
remote, though perhaps, when traced back, similar in kind ; 
but this is a superiority which each successive year con- 
tributes to efface. Even while it lasts, the young despotism 
is only the more arbitrary because unfettered by tradition. 
The empire of Louis Napoueon is a caliphate in which the 
Caliph makes the Koran. Weare told that “the despotism 
“of Naponzon IIL, if despetism it be called, is, as to its 
“ despotic features, only episodical,” It is a very different 
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thing from the despotisms “which perpetuate their tyranny 
“through long periods of time.” Ask Naporgon III. 
whether his despotism is only episodical ? Write a pamphlet 
in France deprecating a Napo.teon IV., and see what will 
be the reward of your lucubrations. Napotzon IV. will 
mount the throne by virtue of his birth. He will mount it 
whether he is the wisest and best of men, or a sanguinary 
and lecherous baboon, and anybody that attempts another 
“free election ” will be shot down or deported to Cayenne. 
Such is the order of things established by the “ Constitution ” 
of 1852, and the termination of which is not contemplated 
or provided for in any way whatever. That some new 
convulsion may, as a matter of fact, terminate it, is a not 
improbable speculation ; but the sympathies and support of 
England belong to constitutional liberty, not to despotism, 
either interminable or terminable by convulsions. Our 
history is a practical assertion of the principle that reason 
and conscience, not the will of one man or the will of a 
multitude, are the proper arbiters of the destinies of man- 
kind. That principle we are now maintaining against the 
tyrannical will which affects to represent the will of the 
multitude at Paris, and which makes the will of the multi- 
tude, coerced by violence and duped by fraud, the ostensible 
instrument of its rapacity in the annexation of Savoy. 


SYRIA. 


~— atrocities committed by the Druses in the Lebanon 
are not surprising or unprecedented, but the indignation 
and alarm which the outbreak has occasioned may probably 
have a serious foundation. The Druses themselves are distin- 
guished by the few virtues and numerous demerits of all 
savage highlanders. Brave, and in a certain sense hospitable, 
they acknowledge social duties only to one another, or 
perhaps to some favoured strangers who may visit their 
country. It is said by travellers that they are by no means 
fanatically devoted to their peculiar and unknown religion. 
At different times they have affected to regard themselves as 
Mussulmans, as Christians, or as the exclusive depositaries of 
religious truth as delivered by prophets of theirown. Their 
creed, whatever its nature may be, is chiefly effective in 
uniting all the tribes of the same persuasion ; and, like the 
Montenegrins of Europe, they derive an additional satisfaction, 
in plundering and slaying their neighbours, from the conscious- 
ness that they are avenging themselves on infidels, while they 
are gratifying their own cupidity or animosity. When pre- 
datory tribes occupy a separate district, it is comyaratively 
easy to keep them at peace by closing the outlets of their 
country ; but the Druses are unluckily mixed up with 
hereditary enemies who live by their side in adjoining vil- 
lages, and sometimes in still closer neighbourhood. The 
Mussulmans and the descendants of the old Assassins form a 
part of the population of the Lebanon, but the Maronite 
Christians of the Latin confession are the favourite victims 
of Druse violence. The Maronites, although less warlike, are 
more numerous than their enemies ; and consequently they 
have never been reduced to the subjection which might pos- 
sibly have protected them against active persecution. The 
Turkish officials seem to be powerless, and they may possibly 
share, although they have no community of faith or race 
with the Druses, their dislike to the Christians. 

It is difficult to believe that the cities of the plain and of 
the coast can incur serious danger from tribes which can 
scarcely number 100,000 members of both sexes and of all 
ages. But successful violence effaces for a time the distinc- 
tions of religion and nationality, and it is feared that the 
wild and warlike races in all parts of Syria may be incited 
to a common crusade against the Christian population. 
Travellers, and residents in the East, have for some years 
past observed a general uneasiness among the various sections 
of Mahometans, and the Arabs of the desert are thought 
to be watching an opportunity for once more inundating 
the regions of Western Asia. If Europe were in the 
tenth century instead of the nineteenth, there might 
be some reason for apprehending a new irruption of 
barbarians, but in the present sta te of the world the triumph 
of discipline and civilization is inevitable and certain. The 
Turkish reinforcements will prob ably be able to restore ex- 
ternal tranquillity to Syria ; and, in the last resort, England 
and France might interfere to :repress and punish the dis- 
orders which have arisen. Lord. pz RepcuiFre’s appeal to 


humanity, and his condemnatior, of the Turkish authorities, 
must be regarded as weighty ¢ dmissions on the part of the 
statesman who so long uphe Iq the independence of the 


Porte. The inconvenience of supporting a feeble Govern- 
ment was never more strikingly illustrated than by the 
responsibility which at this moment falls on the Power 
which has saved Turkey from disruption. The reasons 
of State which have regulated English policy seem to need 
defence when it is found that the Ottoman Government is 
unwilling or unable to protect the lives and honour of its 
subjects. It unluckily happens that, through a natural 
antagonism to their neighbours, the Druses themselves have 


come to be regarded, in some degree, as the friends and 


clients of England. The Maronites, as spiritual subjects of 
the Popg, have always sought the protection of France ; and 
it followed, as a matter of course, that the Druses looked 
with favour on the rival flag. English visitors are generally 
well treated by the fierce mountain chieftains, who are even 
restrained by a feeling of pride, unknown among their neigh- 
bours, from accepting money in return for their hospitality. 

The rumoured moderation of the French Government 
in the question of the Syrian disturbances will be highly 
satisfactory if it is confirmed by experience. At first sight, 
French statesmen may claim an apparent triumph over 
the opponents who baffled their Syrian policy twenty years 
ago. Meuemer Ax kept his wilder subjects under a certain 
control, and the Emir Bescutr succeeded in establishing a 
local authority over the Maronites as well as the Druses. 
A partial misadventure, however, can by no means justify 
the condemnation of a large, consistent, and vigorous policy. 
It was necessary to choose between the plan of supporting 
the Ottoman Government and an active or passive partici- 
pation in it fall; and, on the whole, it is probable that the 
English system of acquiescing in the established state of 
affairs was more prudent and practicable than any arbitrary 
plan for the reorganization of the East. Of the three prin- 
cipal Powers who interfered in Turkish affairs, England 
alone was thoroughly disinterested. The sympathies of 
Russia for the Greek Church, and of France for the Latin, 
were always connected with motives of ambition, while the 
English Government merely desired to promote the inde- 
pendence and prosperity of the Empire. MeneEMeT ALI 
was discouraged in his schemes of independence because he 
was directed by French influence, and his aggrandizement 
could not have failed to throw the Sutran into the 
arms of Russia. No permanent advantage could be 
expected from the establishment of a new Mahometan 
dynasty, and more recent experience has shown that the 
vigour which founds a sovereign house is seldom trans- 
mitted to the descendants of an Asiatic conqueror. The 
overthrow of the Ottoman Government would only lead to 
anarchy and disruption, inasmuch as none of the subject 
races are sufficiently superior to their rivals to justify the 
substitution of any one among them for the present ruling 
body. The Turks, with all their faults, have the merit of 
existing, and of holding their ground ; and in the whole 
Empire they are probably superior in numbers to any 
rival population, The expulsion of the dominant race 
from Europe, although it may possibly be effected here- 
after, will be accompanied by disturbances and dangers 
which any statesman may be justified in trying to avert. 
The existing Government is an awkward and inefficient 
machine, but it offers the only available instrument for 
dealing with the subject population. At this moment the 
Porte, under the influence of Euro councils, is de- 
spatching a force of respectable strength to the disturbed dis- 
tricts of Syria, and it would be highly undesirable for France 
or England to undertake for themselves the duty of con- 
quering and punishing the turbulent Druses. It would be 
difficult to maintain in the heart of the mountains the per- 
manent police which would alone secure the Christians 
against a repetition of their late disasters. 

The alarm which has been excited in France by the news 
from Syria arises from the general conviction that the Im- 
perial Government is always preparing some new scheme of 
aggrandizement. For the present, no objection can be taken 
to the measures or to the assurances which have been thus 
far called forth by the crisis. It is the obvious duty of 
England to afford protection, as far as possible, to the Chris- 
tians, and at the same time to take care that the Government 
of Constantinople is supported, directed, and not overborne. 


THE NEW POSITION OF THE LORDS. 
LL men of sense approve the retention of the Paper- 
A duty; but, at the same time, all men of sense admit the 
gravity of the constitutional step which the Lords have taken 
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in retaining it. If this step is not “the most giguntic inno- 
“ vation of our time,” it is an innovation, and such it is univer- 
sally felt to be; else, why these resolutions which even the 
Conservatives applaud? The Lords have suddenly revived 
under the warm influence of a political reaction, and exerted 
a power in the State which, from desuetude, at least, was 
practically new. The nation is not sorry to see vitality in 
the Upper House at a moment when democratic changes 
in the Lower House, though deferred, are still in prospect, 
and have, in fact, been assented to by all parties in the State. 
It is not improbable that the Lords may become the rallying- 
point of that enlightened Conservative opinion which, since 
the downfall of the old Conservative party, being disinclined 


_ to “ cannon-balls,” and still more disinclined to privateers, has 


been floating about without any fixed support. But the Lords 
can only advance in influence, or make good the ground they 
have suddenly regained, upon condition of their showing them- 
selves not unfit, as a body, for the dutiesthey resume. The 
days of personal right and privilege are long gone by. To 
claim a special share in Government, you must now show, not 
possession or antiquity, but reason. Nobody could presume 
to treat as a property the power of legislating for the English 
nation, and a very awkward state of public feeling would 
be produced by any pretension of the kind. Mr. Horsman, 
who may be taken as the extreme exponent of the case for 
the Lords, did not attempt to set up anything like an in- 
defeasible right in that House independent of public con- 
venience. He pleaded, on the contrary, that the Peers were 
as much a representative body as the Commons, that their 
power was a3 much dependent on public opinion, and that 
for the moment public opinion was strongly on their side. 
He assumed, rather than expressly stated, their personal 
aptitude to be the organs of the enlightened opinion of the 
nation, and indulged in pictures of their calm wisdom con- 
trolling the financial riot of the Commons. It is for the 
Lords to see that the calm wisdom is really there. 

Calm undoubtedly reigns in the Upper House on ordinary 
nights. It must be a question of some magnitude which 
keeps twenty Peers in their places, and a very strong whip 
is required to collect a respectable House on any question 
whatever. Only the most powerful Minister can regularly 
maintain anything like a decent show. This state of things 
usually escapes the notice of all but frequenters of the House. 
Occasionally it is revealed by a division-list. The other night, 
the Government were beaten on a question to which they 
appeared to attach importance—and which did, in fact, involve 
the adoption of a certain policy on the coast of Africa in 
regard to the Slave-trade—by a division of eleven to six, the 
whole number voting being less than half that which is 
required to make a quorum of the House of Commons. There 
was one part, at least, of Mr. Bricut's speech on the Privilege 
question which was telling. It was that in which he con- 
trasted the legislative habits of the House of Commons— 
which Mr. Horsman had been decrying—with those of an 
assembly in which three men were a quorum competent to 
make the laws of a nation by their own votes aud the proxies 
which “they had only to take out of their pockets,” and 
where nothing was done after the dinner hour. If his pic- 
ture was a caricature, it was a caricature not too wide of 
the truth to sting. The English nation is too great and too 
high-spirited to be treated with anything like contempt ; and 
if the Peers would prosper, they must recognise, in political 
as well as social matters, the maxim noblesse oblige, and im- 
pose upon themselves not laxer but stricter obligations of 
attention to duty than the Commons. Considering the position 
which the labour of the people gives our aristocracy, it is not 
too much to expect that our aristocracy should devote four 
evenings a week five months in the year, and give up a few 
dinner parties, to labour for the interest of the people. 
They are almost without exception men of leisure, and have 
no excuse to plead for not making their political duties the 
main occupation of their lives. And yet, strange to say, they 
allow their debates and the reputation of their House to be in 
great measure sustained by a few lawyers, and other men 
who have passed their lives in professional pursuits. Take 
away the men who were not born to peerages, and where 
would be the eloquence of the House of Lords ? 

When an attempt was made to introduce Life Peers, this 
journal strongly maintained the hereditary character of the 
Upper House. Yet it must be admitted that the cry for life 
peerages is not the cry of revolutionists, and that those who 
raise it are not without a case. They may point to real 


defects in that hereditary element on which they must 
admit that the strength and stability of the Peerage depend. 


They may point to the languid neglect of business, and the 
consequent unfitness to conduct it, on which we have already 
commented. They may point also to a want of sufficient 
connexion between the Lords and many of the great interests 
for which they legislate. The varied energy and prosperity 
of England have outgrown a legislative assembly based 
almost exclusively on the landed interest. It is very well 
for Mr. Horsman to talk of landowning as “ the great trade” 
of the country—he might as well talk of fundholding as 
another great “trade.” Such expressions may pass in a de- 
bate, but it would be poor statesmanship to take them 
as the solid foundation of a political structure, or to plead 
them as the real justification of a course of political action. 
Say what you will, Peers are created too exclusively from 
among the representatives of the landed interest. The great 
commercial interests which have sprung into existence since 
the era of the old territorial nobility, have not that amount 
of representation which is necessary to give the House of 
Lords a basis of sufficient breadth and solidity in the present 
condition of the nation. It is perfectly true that the selfish- 
ness of particular interests often prevails in the Commons, 
especially in regard to financial questions, and that a su- 
perior court of occasional revision may be very esseutial to the 
Constitution. But the court of revision must not be an 
exclusive embodiment of one of the interests whose selfishness 
is to be checked. Nobody will accept as an arbitrator one 
of the parties to the suit. It has been urged, too, with un- 
deniable truth, that the representation of the great profes- 
sions in the House of Lords is too much confined to the 
Church and the Law. There can be no earthly reason why 
an eminent physician or engineer should not occasionally 
take his place in a House where he may be of infinite use as 
a guide of legislation in his own department. The Com- 
mons areso gorged with business that repletion, if not modesty, 
might well make them ready to resign a part of it ; and great 
interests, requiring special knowledge for their regulation, 
wauld often be too glad to exchange such hasty handling for 
the more deliberate treatment of the Peers. These are points 
which ought to be considered in the creation of Peers by the 
advisers of the Crown. 

It is to be desired, too, that the education of the heirs to 
peerages should be conducted with a more distinct reference 
to their office in life, and that they should be made, if 
possible, to feel more distinctly that legislation is their 
calling—a calling for which they are paid by the nation, 
not, indeed, in money, but in dignity and power. We 
shall not be thought likely to propound any chimerical 
notions of the efficacy of mere education. Perhaps less 
is to be done by any special system of instruction in itself, 
than by the sense of a definite vocation and its at- 
tendant responsibilities which a special system of instruction 
is calculated to create, and which is so much needed to 
correct the bad infiuences of hereditary rank, and to supply, 
in a youth born to a coronet, the want of that stimulus to 
exertion which other youths derive from having to make 
their own position in the world. There are, however, 
certain subjects of instruction, constituting more or less 
a special system, which are absolutely indispensable to a 
legislator, and of which it is the bounden duty of every 
peer to see that his heir is not ignorant. It is an 
offence against the institution and the nation when an 
hereditary ‘legislator takes his seat without such a know- 
ledge of history, political economy, and the principles of 
jurisprudence as may be acquired with moderate industry by 
an ordinary mind. We wonder how many of the Peers who 
were whipped up to vote for the retention of the Paper-duty 
could have passed an examination on the rudiments of history 
and finance, or given a plain account of the great fiscal and 
constitutional question on which they were to vote. The ex- 
isting Peers, of course, cannot cure this defect in themselves, 
nor are they to blameforit. The blame restson our great places 
of education, which have clung, with the self-complacent and 
obstinate indolence engendered by great endowments, to an 
obsolete system of Procrustean classicism till it is all but too 
late. At last, however, the effort is being somewhat more trust- 
fully and less grudgingly made, and, as a symptom of it, we 
are glad to see that Christchurch is beginning to revive. The 
Roman aristocracy, which alone of all aristocracies in history 
was long and truly great, was an aristocracy of lawyers and 
soldiers. The English aristocracy, if it means to retain its 
greatness in such a nation and such times as ours, must not 
be an aristocracy of idlers, billiard-markers, aud players at 
Aunt Sally. 
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MORALITY MADE TO ORDER. 


, Imperial edict has appeared ordering the French not 
to be so horribly immoral. The Minister of the In- 
TERIOR has addressed a circular to the Prefects, in which he 
deplores the enormous prevalence of licentious publications 
diffused through the provinces at the lowest possible prices, 
and enjoins his subordinates to stop the sale of this per- 
nicious merchandize. It is all very well for Parisians to 
feast on the gloomy foulness of M. Feypgav; but when low 
people in the country read nasty, cheap broadsheets full of 
all kinds of dirt, a paternal Government must interfere. 
Certainly, if there is a failing to which the servants of the 
present Emperor might be expected to be indulgent, it is 
this; and Paris has so long established itself as the parent 
and inventor of every new form of licentiousness, that it 
seems like damping the national genius to order that the 
French shall be prosecuted and bullied into decency. We 
may be sure that these publications must be very bad, or the 
Government would not incur the ridicule of appearing to be 
moral. The Empire is, in fact, recoiling at the monstrous 
work of its own hands. It is aghast at the demoralization 
it has successfully created. That the people should be 
too degraded to wish, or hope, or plot anything was 
in every way desirable; but the spectacle of a nation 
wallowing from head to foot in open corruption appals even 
its authors, The most reckless libertines in large cities 
always wish that the stupid creatures in the country should 
be good, as they have a due sense that there must be some 
milk if there is to be cream, and that if the solid substratum 
of solid respectability was done away with, they and their 
circles would perish. In the same way, the Imperial 
Government may view with complacency the furor created 
by Fanny, the shops of the Palais Royal, and the extraordi- 
nary dances that are now in fashion on the French stage ; 
but it wishes that the boobies in the Departments should be 
as innocent as possible, and should be always content to 
furnish an uncorrupted raw material for the use of the 
State. Unfortunately, in a country like France, and under 
a government like that of Louis Napoxzoy, licentious publi- 
cations are almost a necessity of the mind, and the Prefects 
will have very hard work if they seek to restrain the diseased 
appetite of a nation that has the craving of all civilized 
peoples for something interesting and exciting, but is cut off 
from all interest and excitement of an elevating kind. 

As long as nations are in a semi-savage state they can go 
on without troubling themselves about anything but the 
little incidents of their precarious existence. They are satis- 
fied with the observances of an unreflecting superstition, and 
are content to take government, like rain or wind, as the dis- 
pensation of a higher power. But when a nation has thought 
and read and done as much as the French have, they must 
either occupy themselves with the real vital interests of 
mankind, or they must suffer by not doing sv. In order that 
a civilized nation should keep sound and healthy, it must 
busy itself with theology and politics, or at least with one of 
the two. There are times when a nation is called into action, 
and has its higher aspirations stimulated, by a great religious 
movement, as was the case with Germany at the period of 
the Reformation—or by a great political movement, as is 
the case with Italy at present. But, ordinarily, a nation 
begins to decay unless it is pervaded with an interest in the 
two greatsubjects of human thought--the future destiny of man 
and the ordering of his temporal affairs. In Imperial France 
there is no theology and no politics. The French have twice 
in their history made a theological effort, and there is 
nothing of which they are more proud than of having twice 
brought this effort to nothing. They consider it a great 
tribute to the love of unity that marks France to have re- 
duced Protestantism to insignificance, and to have blotted out 
Jansenism. The only theological interest open to them, there- 
fore, is that which can be confined within the bosom of Roman 
Catholicism. There is no reason why this interest should 
not be strongly felt. The reaction of poetical Catholicism 
that signalized the early part of this century was French in 
its origin and in its general character, and the Italian 
question is full of the nicest and most exciting pro- 
blems for those who have been long accustomed to con- 
nect the temporal power of the Pope with the general in- 
terests of their religion. But there is now no theological 
life in France, and the main reason is, that the nation has 
been scandalized by the fulsome meanness with which the 
Church pandered to the ambition of the Empzror. The 
part played by the priests in the early days of the Empire 


has dissociated the notion of morality from that of religion, 
and the Church seems beneath serious consideration now 
that it has shown that it has no standard of right and 
wrong, and is as ready to worship success as the lowest 
speculator on the Bourse. Of course, religious people 
read religious books in France as they do in every other 
European country, but that is not what we mean by a 
nation taking interest in theology. The French do not 
find in the view of religious life presented to them, and in 
the conduct of the religious body with which they are 
familiar, a spring of practical activity. 

It has been the policy of the Empire to block up every 
avenue by which an interest in politics could penetrate to 
the mass of the people, and every year and month the pres- 
sure on free thought and free writing grows more severe. To 
be mechanical parts of a great machine is the destiny marked 
out for the nation by its present Government. The Empire 
has set itself a gigantic task, but one indispensable for its 
existence. It has undertaken to exterminate thought in a 
nation which is proud of its literature and vain of the logical 
hardihood of its speculations. If people think seriously, 
they will think what is best for them, and if they think 
what is best for them, they will think how to procure it. At 
first the Emperor seems to have wished to enter into a 
compromise with the intellect of France, and to allow it 
a certain degree of moderate freedom. But, step by step, he 
has been forced on, until he now finds himself in an attitude 
of deadly hostility to all free thought in his country. Either 
all thinking must end in France, or the Imperial Government 
must fall. For speculation on secular affairs, from whatever 
point it begins, and to whatever end it is directed, must 
cut across the theory of Governmeut on which the 
existing system is based, and the Emperor has come to the 
conclusion that all discussion of the theory of the Imperial 
Government is incompatible with the continuance of his 
power. The most unsparing efforts have therefore been 
made to obtain control over every organ by which thought 
on political subjects can be expressed. The Government 
has now, we believe, obtained, either by intimidation, bribery, 
or direct purchase, a commanding influence over every daily 
Parisian journal except the Courrier de Paris. It has shown 
that it will not tolerate, even in a pamphlet, an inquiry into 
the general tendencies of democracy ; and it insists that the 
editors of the provincial press shall be simple Government 
nominees. ‘The political food that it provides for the people, 
on the other hand, is as destitute of thought as it is of 
morality; and the course of coming events is sought to be 
anticipated by the diffusion of the coarsest misstatements 
and the most audacious sophisms. If a Frenchman turns 
from the pamphlets lately put out, with the sanction of the 
Government, on Irelaud, to a cheap provincial imitation of 
Fanny, he is only taking a short step downward in the path 
of degradation. 

It must be remembered, too, that it is part of the Imperial 
policy to draw the population into the towns, to provide 
work there for all who might otherwise be dissatisfied, and, 
by the public spectacles it exacts from the most unwilling muni- 
cipalities, to absorb the attention of country people in the 
grandeur of the chief town of their neighbourhood. These 
country towns’are humble copies of Paris ; and as the pro- 
vincials become more impressed with the character of a town 
population, they gain an edifying familiarity with Parisian 
tastes, habits, and ingenuity in vice. When we add all these 
elements of corruption together—a nation familiarized with 
the life of such a metropolis as Paris, interest in the higher 
destinies of man excluded by old and successful persecution 
of religious differences, and by the spectacle of a Church 
without political morality, and, lastly, all free efforts of the 
intellect sternly repressed—we cannot wonder that the ex- 
treme and fatal excitement of licentious reading is welcomed 
with the eagerness and recklessness of despair. It is such a 
nation, and so cireumstanced, that now receives a sudden 
order from a tool of Lovis Napronzon to abandon immo- 
rality. 


INDIA. 


pes failure of the attempted agitation against the Income- 
tax has fortunately, for the present, deprived the news 
from India of one of its chief sources of interest, and there 
is some reason to fear that, in the absence of any im- 
mediate alarm, English opinion will cease to exercise any 
active influence on the rulers of our Eastern Empire. 


Under the old rule, it was perhaps rather an advantage 
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that everything connected with India was, in Parliament 
and elsewhere, thrust aside from men’s minds by the most 
trivial domestic topics, However little the public cared 
about the East, India was safe in the hands of men to whom 
it had become an adopted country, and whose influence was 
paramount both at Calcutta and in Leadenhall-street. But 
it is not desirable that this kind of apathy should continue. 
The Indian Council no doubt includes quite as much special 
talent and knowledge as any Board of Directors of the late 
Company, but unless it is supported by a tolerably well- 
informed public opinion, the self-will of Indian Secretaries 
and the caprice of Parliament will leave it only a nominal 
authority. In the serious question of the organization 
of the army, all the weight of experienced judgment 
has been set aside by the determination of the Minis- 
ter, backed by a party vote of the House of Commons. 
Whiie «noe change in the character of the Indian 


Government was only in prospect, it was said, with 


ample reason, that the great danger to be feared was the 
interference of ill-informed English opinion with the policy 
of those who had made India the study of their lives. It is 
too late now to deprecate the interference of Parliament 
whenever any topic arises of sufficient interest to make a 
debate palatable. It is of the essence of the new system 
that those who govern England shall govern India also; 
and, if the gravest risks are to be escaped, it is essential 
that Indian subjects should awaken something more than 
the spasmodic interest which has hitherto been felt only in 
moments of difficulty and peril. 

The great financial experiment which is now being tried 
in the East, with good promise of success, is not the less impor- 
tant because it will probably be carried through without re- 
sistance. It is one thing to compel peaceful submission to a 
tax by the presence of a military force sufficient to overawe 
a population which has recently seen such tremendous proofs 
of British energy as the mutinies called forth ; but it is a very 
different thing to frame a system of taxation which shall 
commend itself to the sense of justice of the people, at the 
same time that it fills up the almost hopeless deficit which 
has been the constant feature of Indian budgets. It is, 
perhaps, too early yet to say to what predominant motive 
the quiescent reception which has been given to Mr. 
Witson’s project is to be ascribed, but there are some 
hopeful indications that, mixed with the dread of English 
power, there is a feeling among the natives that the 
threatened taxation is neither uncalled for nor unjust. 
From one end of India to the other there has been no 
demonstration against the Income-tax in response to the 
signal which was given from Madras. A sense of impotence 
might have prevented open violence, but fear alone would 
searcely have silenced the voices of millions who really be- 
lieved that they had a grievarice to complain of. Even 
among the class which had some pretext for opposition—the 
Zemindars who hold under the perpetual settlement—it has 
been found impossible to get more than 150 signatures to a 
prepared remonstrance. Oude submits without a murmur, and 
the authorities of the Punjab are said to entertain no appre- 
hension whatever of any difficulty in the collection of the tax. 

Novel as it is—perhaps to some extent because it is novel 
—the imposition of a four per cent. tax seems to have pro- 
duced less discontent in India than an extra penny added to 
our Income-tax would occasion here. The pinch, it is true, 
has not as yet been felt except in a comparatively small 
district, and it is possible enough that a fuller acquaintance 
with the process by which the tax is collected here would 
not increase the singular complacency with which the new 
engine of taxation has been welcomed in India. Returns of 
income, assessments, surcharges, fruitless appeals, and col- 
lectors’ visits, form a series of events not at all calculated 
to sooth any latent irritation ; but if the changes made in 
the Bill by the Council at all come up to the report which 
is given of them, they may serve to reduce the vexations in- 
cident to the tax to the simple inconvenience of paying 
a moderate sum of money. Immense improvements are 
spoken of as having been made by simplifying the machinery 
of the Bill and bringing it more into harmony with the 
theory and practice of the Indian revenue system. If this 
means, as it probably does, that the theory of self-assessment 
is to be replaced by the simple method of allowing the 
Government officials, in substance, to assess and levy the tax 
according to the best judgment they can form, the continued 
acquiescence of the people in an arbitrary, but not inequit- 
able, burden may be counted on with some degree of 
eonfidence. 


The modifications which are announced in the substance 
of the measure, with one exception, concern the English 
much more than the native community. The allowance to 
the Zemindars of a proportion of their gross rental, as repre- 
senting expenses of management, is not the less just because 
a similar concession is not made in England. It is not so 
easy to reconcile the different rules which have been laid 
down for the assessment of persons who have property both 
in England and India. The tax, it seems, is not to be 
charged on any income of a resident in India which he 
derives from English or foreign property, except so far as 
the income may be expended in India. It is easier to defend 
the prudence than the logic of this arrangement. It would 
probably be very troublesome to ascertain the amount of the 
foreign income possessed by an Indian settler; but, apart 
from practical difficulties, one cannot understand why, of 
two persons deriving their income from foreign pro- 
perty, the one who spends his dividends abroad should 
be relieved from a tax which is imposed on the more 
useful citizen who brings his income into India and 
expends it there. The rule that commercial houses esta- 
blished both in England and India shall pay the full 
Income-tax on their entire profits is perhaps not unreason- 
able, when it is considered that they enjoy the protection 
both of the Home and the Indian Governments. The same 
principle may justify the double taxation of Indian stock 
held in this country, though the large and growing body 
who will be affected by the decision will be slow to admit 
the justice of such a provision. The greedy demand on this 
side for Indian securities seems to have satisfied Mr. W1Lson 
that this kind of property would be well able to bear the 
burden which he determined to throw upon it. 

While the Income-tax is thus assuming a definite, and, it 
may be hoped, a working shape, the much more question- 
able tax on tobacco has not yet received a final sanction, 
The great recommendation of such a tax, especially in a 
country more populous than wealthy, is its productiveness, 
but practically it has all the disadvantages and all the injustice 
of a poll-tax. It would, much more nearly than the Income- 
tax, bear out Sir Caartes Trevetyay’s rhetorical flourish 
about the simultaneous taxation of 150,000,000 of people. 
The most serious objection to it is that it would fall for the 
most part on a class who already pay their full share of the 
public burdens, and who are scarcely capable of bearing 
further taxation. To a certain extent, the indirect character 
of the impost would tend to render it less unpalatable ; but 
the price of such a commodity as tobacco is too uniform to 
allow of the amount or incidence of the tax being disguised, 
and every ryot would know that the extra price which he 
would pay for the luxury of a pipe represented a contribution 
to the State which he could ill afford. Whether the exi- 
gencies of the Treasury will admit of the abandonment of 
this part of Mr. Wirson’s scheme is a matter which can only 
be decided in Calcutta; but the new era of Indian finance 
might be more happily commenced than by throwing an 
additional burden upon the poorest of the people. 


THE DISSENTERS AND THE CENSUS. 


it is not very important to ascertain the exact objects 
which’Mr. Horace Mann had in view when he laid the 
foundations of a miserable controversy by engrafting the now 
famous enumeration clause on the Census Act of 1851. He 
asserts, in a letter to the Times, that he merely wished to 
ascertain the extent of accommodation for public worship 
existing in the country. It may be so. But in that case 
Parliament is rightly punished for instituting a perfeetly im- 
pertinent inquiry by having to interest itself in the un- 
seemliest dispute and submit to the most humiliating dic- 
tation which has ever formed part of the experience of a 
legislative assembly. If Mr. Mann is right, the country has 
shown a great deal more sense in the matter than he has by 
immediately understanding the enumeration as an attempt to 
obtain statistical information as to the relative strength of 
sects. This was, at all events, a motive which might not 
irrationally be attributed to a statistician who cared for 
nothing but figures, and was ignorant of the intense religious 
rivalry that disgraces this country. But Mr. Many’s own 
explanation would make Parliament responsible for directing 
an investigation which has no more natural connexion with 
the objects of a Census than a reckoning of the number of 
red-haired men who pass down Fleet-street under umbrellas. 
on the first rainy Tuesday in November. 
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As soon as it was ascertained that the enumeration was 
to be made, while it was being made, and ever since, it was 
assumed by those who attended to the matter—that is, by the 
Dissenters exclusively—that it was intended to show what 
amount of numerical strength the Church of England 
retained in the country. It is notorious that the Noncon- 
formists, stimulated by that singular machinery which has 
become known to the world from the avowals of Dr. Foster, 
had a regular whip for the occasion. For all practical pur- 
poses, it may therefore be assumed that the sectarian object 
was the true one ; and on this assumption we say that the 
end aimed at was bad, and the means to attain it worse. 
Supposing there to be any principle on which the sects can 
be counted for the sake of comparing them with the Church 
of England and with each other, the enumeration, when 
effected, can only envenom religious passions, inasmuch as 
no sect abates an iota of its pretensions simply because it 
can be shown to have lost ground. But, in fact, there is no 
principle whatever on which the reckoning can fairly proceed. 
Counting the attendances at church or chapel is transcen- 
dently absurd. Mr. Mann informs us that the extraordinary 
elasticity of which certain Dissenting meeting-houses are 
shown by the Census to be capable, can be “easily explained.” 
We should greatly prefer the easy explanation to the easy 
assertion ; but, assuming its truth, the plan involves the 
fallacy of comparing religious bodies which make preaching 
the keystone of their system with an ecclesiastical society 
organized on very different principles. Does not the 
Church of England inculcate attendance at public worship, 
ask the Dissenters? Yes; but there are many practices 
enjoined by all sects alike which it would be unfair to take as 
criteria, because they are enjoined on very different grounds. 
For example, the quantity of meat cooked in families on 
Sunday would be a test eminently favourable to Noncon- 
_formists, because, though all sects teach that the minimum 
of labour ought to be exacted from households on the 
first day of the week, the Protestant Dissenters agree in deriving 
the precept from the strictest Sabbatarian theory. Just in 
the same way, the domiciliary visitation of the poor would 
be a criterion very disadvantageous to the dissidents, because, 
though all the sects practise it, it is only the Church of 
England which considers it a primary religious duty. Even, 
then, if the organized crushing of the Dissenters into their 
chapels on the Sunday fixed for the enumeration were not 
considered to vitiate the result, it would be worthless 
through the widely different view taken of church and 
chapel-going by the religious bodies attempted to be com- 
pared. On the other hand, the system of direct inquiry 
suggested for 1861, though infinitely fairer than the other 
test, would no doubt give the Church of England an advan- 
tage through the legal and honorary precedence which it still 
enjoys. The important point, however, is that no enumera- 
tion whatever can give a result useful for the only purpose 
which justifies an attempt to obtain it—that is, for the gui- 
dance of Parliament in legislation. The Census of 1861, so 
long as it involved the ascertainment of “religious pro- 
“ fessions,” was said to be looked forward to with eager inte- 
rest by the disputants on the Church-rate question. But 
whatever were the principle applied, it would have led to 
equally ridiculous consequences. Is a Belgravian or 
Tyburnian who bears his awful burden of rates without 
murmuring to have no weight in the discussion because he 
is too self-indulgent to go to church on a particular Sunday ? 
Is a pauper in a Whitechapel garret to count as a champion 
of Church-rates, because he returns himself a member of the 
church into which somebody once told him he was baptized? 

In our opinion, therefore, the original attempt of ten years 
since was a signal mistake. It could have served no inno- 
cent object except the gratification of curiosity, and has, in 
fact, done infinite harm by disappointing zeal, stimulating 
fanaticism, and giving a whet to jealousy. The only country 
which, according to Sir Grorcz Lewis, entirely refuses to 
submit to a religious census is Holland, and it is exceedingly 
remarkable that Holland is the only country where sectarian 
rivalry rises to a pitch not much inferior to its height in 
England, and where religious questions are more or less 
mixed up with nearly every point of domestic policy. A 
wise prudence would therefore have counselled to us the 
same inaction which is practised by the Dutch ; but then, 
the blunder having been once committed in 1851, it was not 
at all clear that the errors of calculation, which were al] on 
one side, ought not to be approximately rectified next year 
by a method of computing numbers which would no doubt 
have exceeded in the other direction, Much was to be said 


for persevering with the inquiry as to religious profession, 
but, on the whole, we are not sorry that the Government 
gave way. It is only to be lamented that the successful 
agitators against the proposal of Sir Grorce Lewis's Bill 
should have taken a course discreditable to anybody, but 
pre-eminently and deeply disgraceful in religious zealots. 
The Dissenters might have honestly allowed that they feared 
the proposed enumeration. They might have argued, had 
they pleased, without insincerity, that attendance at church 
or chapel was the only criterion of religious faith worth 
attending to. But they preferred the disingenuous expedient 
of pretending that their consciences would be wounded by the 
obligation of stating the form of belief which they professed. 
As this was an objection which their representatives in Parlia- 
ment could repeat without affecting to understand or appre- 
ciate it, it materially contributed to their victory, such as 
it was; but their punishment began immediately. Sir 
Georce Lewis, addressing himself not to their real but to 
their pretended motives, was enabled to spoil their satis- 
faction by one of the most biting speeches which ever 
amused the House of Commons. The Nonconformists, who 
have been petitioning by their sectarian name, and inform- 
ing the Legislature that it would be against their conscience 
to declare what is the sect to which they belong, cannot feel 
much zest in reflecting that the Ministers who framed 
the obnoxious proposal now relinquish it in the hope 
that ten years hence they will be nearly as intelligent as 
the Turks. Nor is this the only drawback on success. 
They have lost the whole advantage they obtained 
through the Census of 1851. The test then employed 
is given up on all sides, and we have seen enough of 
religious quarrels to be quite sure that the Dissenters 
must be prepared to find the whole of the unenume- 
rated five millions claimed for the Church of England. 
They will answer that these persons do not go to any 
place of public worship, and that, if they did, it is not proved 
that they would go to the churches of the Establishment. 
But they will be told that the first objection is nothing to 
the point, and the last will always be met with the re- 
joinder—Why were you afraid to ask them the question? 


THE VOLUNTEERS AND THE GOVERNMENT. 


F it be true that the Emperor of the Frenca is organizing 

an imitation of our Rifle competition, there needs little 
more to prove the significance and the practical value of the 
spontaneous movement which has distinguished the past year. 
It is a curious subject for speculation whether contests like 
those of free Switzerland, which we have so easily naturalized 
in England, will have any permanent attractions for the 
subjects of a Power like France ; but, whatever may be the 
measure of success attained, the attempt to emulate the 
voluntary training which comes so naturally to Englishmen 
is the most marked acknowledgment that the Emperor 
could give of the importance of our Volunteering efforts. 
Until facts refute us, we shall venture to doubt whether 
France will find it easy to muster as good an array of first- 
rate marksmen as attended on Monday at the Crystal 
Palace, to receive the rewards and decorations they had so 
well earned. The distribution of rifles and purses to English 
and Swiss prizemen was the great event of the day, but 
scarcely less anxiety was felt to hear what the represen- 
tative of the Government had to say on the subject which 
has filled all men’s thoaghts, almost to the exclusion of 
matters apparently of more pressing import. Lord 
Dre Grey and Ripon, if he did not adorn the occasion 
with much that was new or eloquent, had some sensible 
words to say, which deserve to be remembered, both by 
the Volunteers who heard them and by the Government 
of which he was the mouthpiece. On all questions of 
principle the leaders of the Volunteer movement and the 
Government have been throughout of one mind. What 
Lord De Grey and Ripon said of the Rifle Association will 
be readily accepted as equally true of the whole Volunteer 
organization. “It is not dependent on Government. It 
“ does not look to Government funds for support. It prefers 
“to rely for aid on the British people; and, sanctioned by 
“the Government and consecrated by the Sovererrcy, to 
“the British public it must look for support and main- 
“tenance.” We need scarcely add that it will not look for 
such support in vain, and though the treasury of the Asso- 


ciation was somewhat scantily supplied for its first essay, it 
has won too much credit by the entire success of the 
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Wimbiedon gathering to leave much doubt as to the suffi- 
ciency of future subscriptions for operations on a still more 
extended scale. The 120,000 who have personally shouldered 
the rifle cannot claim to embody the whole of the spirit which 
has been evoked. Many who are prevented from joining 
the ranks are as devoted to the Volunteer cause as the 
keenest among the Wimbledon competitors, and to them the 
Rifle Association will supply the opportunity they desire of 
testifying their zeal by substantial support. 

There is much to be proud of in the results of little more 
than a year’s effort. “Eighteen months ago,” as Lord 
Dr Grey and Ripon observed, “ we had no right to say that 
“the rifle was the national weapon of Englishmen ;” but 
already a great advance has been made, and the boast will 
soon be in the strictest sense true, if all alike bear in mind 
the counsel that “it is above all things needful that the 
“ Volunteers should exercise themselves in learning to use 
“ the admirable weapon which the Government has placed 
“jin their hands.” Neither the Under Secretary nor his 
chief can be supposed to be ignorant of the simple fact that, 
in order to follow this excellent advice, it is necessary to 
have not only the weapon to shoot with, but the butt to 
shoot at; and it may now be assumed that, in facilitating the 
acquisition of practice-grounds no less than in the supply of 
arms and ammunition, the Government will do their part 
in the business, leaving the work and the cost to be borne 
by the Volunteers and the public. 

No better comment on the exhortations to constant prac- 
tice which have somewhat prematurely been addressed to 
Volunteers who have no means of obeying the injunction 
could be devised than the issue of the late contest has itself 
afforded. The winner of the great prize, young as he is, 
is no novice, and steady training has had at least as much 
to do with his victory as the natural aptitude which 
he must have possessed. Lord Excuo said, at the Crystal 
Palace, that it would be a disgrace to the English Volun- 
teers if, on the next trial, they allowed a Scotchman to 
carry off the prize. It would be nearer the truth to 
say that the natives of the Highlands, who may shoot 
almost when and where they will, would be disgraced if 
they allowed themselves to be vanquished by the untrained 
Volunteers of our southern towns. Before another year has 
passed, it may be hoped that the obstacles which have hitherto 
prevented any approach to regular practice by the great 
majority of corps will be to a large extent removed. If this 
depended at all upon the Volunteers themselves, the result 
would be sufficiently assured ; but notwithstanding the cheer- 
ing, and no doubt sincere, words of encouragement which 
have fallen from Ministers on all seasonable occasions, there 
has scarcely been as much promptitude in meeting this, 
the sole remaining difficulty, as the sacrifices made by the 
Volunteers deserved, and as the language of the leading 
members of the Government appeared to promise. With- 
out doubting the cordiality of the support which Mr. Sipney 
Herpert has offered to Mr. Szuwyn’s Bill, or under- 
rating the value of a measure which will go a long way 
towards removing the hindrances to rifle practice, we cannot 
but think that a Bill of so much national importance—in- 
volving as it does the permanent existence of the Volunteer 
force—ought to have been introduced by the Government 
long since, instead of being left to a private member after a 
whole year had been lost in fruitless efforts to dispense with 
powers which are now found to be absolutely essential. 

The provisions of the proposed measure are simple enough. 
Two things had to be attended to. The riflemen must get 
their practice-grouncs, and the safety of the public must be 
cared for. The one end is achieved by vesting in the com- 
manding officers of Volunteer battalions the same powers of 
acquiring land which are enjoyed by local Boards of Health 
for the less exciting and not more important purposes of 
drainage and water supply. Danger to the public is at the 
same time guarded against by giving to the military autho- 
rities a veto upon the choice of any site for rifle practice. 
The chief objection to this proposal is the delay which may 
be occasioned, where opposition is met with, by the necessity, 
in every case, of obtaining an Act of Parliament to confirm 
the provisional order of the War Office under which the 
notices to take land will, in the first instance, be issued. 
If the War Office had performed its duty, instead of 
delegating it to Mr. Setwyy, there is no possible reason 
why it should not have asked and obtained an extension of 
the Defences Act to enable it, without further legislation, 
to take land for rifle ranges as it can now take it for the 
erection of earthworks and batteries. The object in view is 


certainly not less vital to the security of the country. A 
Volunteer army of crack shots would not be altogether 
worthless, even without fortifications, but it is certain that 
the proposed lines of Plymouth, Portsmouth, and Chatham 
would be built in vain if we had to look to the regular 
army to supply their garrisons. In the event against which 
all our preparations are made, the whole of our little army 
would be wanted in the field, and unless a permanent reserve 
can be found in the Volunteers, fortifications would be of no 
more use than arms without hands to wield them. For the 
present, it seems that the powers enjoyed by the Govern- 
ment for the secondary purpose are not to be applied to that 
which is of primary importance. Such powers could only 
be asked by the Government itself, and Mr. Setwyn was 
perhaps judicious in narrowing his demands within the 
very modest limits which he has traced for himself. In 
point of fact, he does not ask for compulsory powers 
at all. All that his measure will do will be to di- 
minish the expense and difficulty of the preliminary 
machinery for applying to Parliament in any case where 
authority may be required to purchase land. Under his 
Bill, a Rifle Corps, like a Board of Health, will be unable 
to seize upon a yard of soil without either getting the consent 
of the owners or obtaining express Parliamentary authority 
in every particular case. Something more than this ought 
to have been done for the Volunteers, and if the present 
cautious experiment should not suffice to overcome the 
difficulties which are, under the existing law, insurmount- 
able, the only alternative for the Government will be either 
to introduce a more vigorous measure on their own respon- 
sibility, or to see the Volunteer army which has been the 
occasion of so much exultation gradually melt away, and 
leave us the laughing-stock of Europe. 


MINOR VIRTUES. 
LT Mr. De Quincey’s Essay on Murder considered as one of the 


Fine Arts, a master is introduced who lectures his servant 
on the impropriety of indulging too freely in a habit which is 
treated throughout as being at worst an amiable and artistic 
weakness. ‘I must, however,” he observes, “‘ warn you against 
an intemperate indulgence in this pursuit. From murder the 
step to dishonesty is short and imperceptible. Dishonesty tends 
to bad language, and no one can tell how soon the downward 
course may end in downright incivility and unpunctuality. Many 
a man has owed his moral ruin to a murderof which he thought 
but little when he committed it.” The estimate which this 
remarkable inversion of the ordinary conception of morality 
indicates of incivility and pong see ints to a whole class 
of qualities which, though they can hardly be called virtues, have 
me an even closer connexion with prosperity than most 
of those which are acknowledged to have a right to that 
title. To be civil, punctual, economical in the management both 
of time and money, to be unprocrastinating, and generally to 

ss what may perhaps be described as moral dexterity and 
andiness, is to ess a set of qualities of which the con- 
venience can hardly | be overrated, though they may not excite 
any particular admiration or reverence. The functions of these 
minor virtues, and the reasons why, notwithstanding their im- 
mense practical importance, they are universally recognised as 
being only minor virtues, are curious subjects of inquiry. 
It is not very difficult to define their functions, for they have 
a general family likeness, and almost always work into each other 
in such a manner as to produce a common result. The essence 
of all of them lies in a quick apprehension and recognition of the 
application of great principles to details ; and they are to morality 
mo the power of rapid calculation is to mathematics. Thus the 
whole cluster of qualities which relate to the proper management 
of time—such as punctuality, the disposition (whatever it is to 
be called) which is opposed to loitering, and the pee of working 
up spare moments for useful purposes—are all detailed applica- 
tions of energy and resolution. A man who does at twelve 
o'clock what he engaged to do at that hour is a man who attaches 
to his own resolutions a clearer sense and a more definite and 
precise signification than one who sets about it at a quarter past 
twelve. A man who sits down toa piece of work, and never 
leaves it till it is completed, is a man who has a more permanent 
and conscious determination to get through it than one who occa- 
sionally allows his mind to turn away from his task to some 
other object of attention. The importance of thus working out 
in detail the great principles upon which all effort depends is not 
only generally acknowledged, but is often, if possible, exagge- 
rated. The temper of our times leads us all to consider such 
qualities not merely as those which are most frequently useful, but 
as those which are in their own nature most desirable and im- 
rtant. It is less common either to perctive or to inquire what 
is their specific tendency, but it is nevertheless a very definite 
and very plain one. They tend to success, but to nothing else. 
They enable a man to do whatever he undertakes in an easy, 
triumphant manner, but they do not determine his aims or his 
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destiny in life. They give a man his place in his class, but they 
do not fix the class to which he belongs. This explains the 
subordinate position which ordi language assigns to these 
joey one and points at the same time to some limitations upon 
their importance which are usually overlooked, because 
the virtues in question are at once so useful and 8o difficult of 
attainment, that it is not considered safe to admit that their 
excellence is subject to any qualifications whatever. 

That which determines the class into which a man is to be put 
can only be indicated very vaguely. It is described by such 
words as genius, capacity, mental stature, and the like. It is 
ay tee to say pm y what the difference is between a large 
and a small-minded man, but tlié fact that there i8 such a dif- 
ference, and that it ¢an no more be removed by any training 
whatever than the difference between an oak and an elm, is un- 
questionable. Sothe men have more and wiser thoughts and 
stronger impulses, just as others have larger bones and harder 
muscles; than their neighbours; but the promptness with which 
they use their powers and apply them to the details of the various 
subjects which come before thém does not appeat to bear any 
constant assignable relation to this distinction. A wise, and even 
a clever man, may be dilatory and slovenly, _ as a Strong mari 
may be clumsy or stammer. Mental and moral, like bodily 
dexterity, is simply an element of power, and it is that element 
which lies next to its immediate practical application. The limi- 
tations which are thus a on the value of the popular 
qualities in question deserve more acknowledgment than they 
have 

The first of these limitations is, that sich qualities are nothing 
in themselves. Robert Hall used to say of early rising, that the 
real question was not what timé you get up, bit what you do when 
you are up; and, in the saine way, it should be remembered that 
to keep your ee is infinitely less important than to be 
able to do your business when you have kept it. It is, generally 
speaking, better to do a thing well and late than to do it pune- 
tually and ill. It is important not only to admit this, but to dwell 
upon it, because the minor qualities are much better able to pa 
their own cause than the gredter ones. The éffects of real 
ability and sound judgment are often slow, and not immediately 
obvious. The effect of punctuality is instantaneous. It produces 
direct and immediate agreeable results to all the parties concerned. 
It greases the wheels of life sensibly and effectually, and thus fre- 

uently obtains a degree of credit which it is far from deserving. 

here ure, on the other hatid, miatiy cases in which the highest 
qualities are lavishl employed upon tesults of which the impor- 
tance is never tested. A man may rightly and wisely employ deep 
thought and gréat mental labour in providing for contingencies 
which may after all not arise,or which he may prevent so effectually 
as to discredit the very precautions b which he prevented them. 
If this is done in a slovenly and dilatory manner, the only im- 
pression conveyed to those who are aware of the fact will be an 
unfavourable one, whilst foolish measures, the absurdity of 
which is undetected by the event, will often, if punctually 
catried out, give a mat a high character for prudence and energy. 
In days like these, when tlie mechanism of life has been so greatly 
and when there is little room for the 
exhibition of the larger individual qualities, the smaller ones 
are invested with even greater practical importance than they 
ever possessed before, and thiis it becomes doubly necessary 
to remember that their only real value is derivative, and that 
they have no more power to do the business of life really well 
than a pulley has to lift a weight, All that they can do is to 
regulate the direction and éxpenditure of the force which is the 
real cause of motion. 

It is an apparent paradox, but it is nevertheless strictly true, 
that the minor virtues are, in some cases, and for soiiie pur- 

ses, undesitable—possibly even imischievous. In practical 
ife this can hardly be the case, though even there they may 
and frequently do degénerate into and lead people 
to suppose that the tool, atid not the hand, of the mind which 
guides the hand, is what does the work; but in matters of 
thotight, speculation, and literature, the exception to their 
utility is a wider one. There was a titne when people believed 
that genius was essentially irregular, and perhaps no affectation 
ig mote puerile and more pernicious thati that of despising 
eotnmon rules if order to get ctedit for poséessing genius. The 
affectation and the belief aré both ottt of fashion now, but there 
was a sort of foundation for each. The specifie advantage of the 
minor Virtues is theit tendency to produce success and triumph ; 
but these ate not always desitable, and they are often espetially 
ttidesifable for men whose lives ate passed in thought: A man 
who by fiature or early habit doés everything neatly, completely; 
atid pttnctually, whose mind has no loose ends, and who undef: 
tukes fiothing that he does not perform, may be a happy man 
abd a tseful tian, but he is a little 3 to be blind to many 
things which he would see if he were less estimable and less 
respectable. The power of concentrating the mind on a given 
subject for a given time, finishing it off, and turning to some- 
thing else, is a great gift ; but the man who dawdles, and loiters, 
and turns aside to other things, though never to be sufficiently 
pitied and blamed, hag a few set-offs. The mind is not a mere 
machine, and it cannot be used as if it were one. Our thoughts 
neither are, nor ought to be, entirely in our own control. At 
least, if a man chooses to tyrannize over himself, he must take 
the consequence, He will miss much that would otherwise have 


occurred to him. He will think and feel less deeply and 
less comprehensively thati he would have felt. He will no 
doubt have dine his work to the time. He will Have 
walked his metital four miles in the hour, but he will have 
a very inexact notion of the road by which he has come. 
Perhaps no two men ever exemplified the advantages and disad- 
vantages of the two tempers of mind more perfectly than Southey 
and Coleridge. Southey was as punctual, as businesslike, as 
rompt and industrious a man as ever lived. His life was blame- 
ess, matily, and honest, aiid his works are miracles of literary 
workmanship. Coleridge, on the other band, passed his whole 
life out at elbows, morally and pliysitally. He was inexact, 
he loitered, he wasted his time, he undertook schemes of all sorts 
which he never carried out; and when he died he left beliind 
him a heap of “ remains,” literary and philosophical, unfinished, 
dishevelled, and confused. For all this, however, Coleridge was 
far the greater man of the two; and it is difficult to deny that 
if there was not a direct connexion, there was at least a strong 
sympathy, between his genius and his slovenliness. He had a 
gift for seeing the difficulties of life, its seamy side, its incongrui- 
ties and contradictions, which he would probably have lost if he 
had been more respectable and victorious. If a man has to do 
justice to the world in whieh he lives, he must have a sympathy 
for the sceptical and unsuccessful view of things which a sturdy 
and resolute man is almost certain to despise. It is no doubt 
the gieat mystery of life that, whenever any good quality is trace 
far enough up, it is found to involve bad consequences. Goo 
and evil are interwoven not merély in our conduct and our feel- 
ings, but, as it would seem, in our very faculties and in the con- 
stitution of our minds; and it is almost impossible to think of 
any sermon, lay or clerical, that has ever been preached, without 
fepling that, fortunate as it might be for mankind if the preacher's 
icé were generally followed, it would be unfortunate if it were 
followed universally. 


TRUTH AND NOVELTY. 


N the last number of the National Review the writer of an 
article on Mr. Gladstone takes occasion to speak of this 
re He says that Mr. Gladstone is distinguished from other 
niversity men by the interest he displays in the subjects with 
which he occupies himself, Other men who have gone through 
the same education are like the gentleman who remarked that 
“there is nothing new and nothing true, and that it doesn’t 
signify.” The Saturday Review is stated to be written 
by such men. ‘ We may search and search in vain through 
this repository of the results of University teaching for 
a single truth which it has established, for a single high 
cause which it has advanced, for a single deep thought which 
is to sink into the minds of its readers.” is is in some 
measure a matter of opinion, and we might take exception to the 
plitase “ a repository of the results of University teaching ;” but 
we do not intend to trouble our readers with any point that has 
no reference to a question quite apart from the contents of a 
particular publication—the question what kind of truth and 
novelty may be expected and should be desired in a newspa 
of the present day. The writer in the National indicates, rather 
than unfolds or defends, an opinion that it is a repronch to a 
journal not to communicate novel truths. We quite agree t 
there are some novel truths which a paper that aspires to be rea 
by educated readers ought to commitnicate; but there are others, 
and those chiefly of the kind to which the National refers, which 
it is by no means incumbent on a journal to attempt to reveal. 
There is a determinate purpose to be answered by not making 
the attempt. The distinction between these two kinds of truths 
is so important and so suggestive that we shall venture to say a 
few words on it, although, in doing so, we must refer more fre- 
quently than we should othérwise care to do to the particular 
publication which the ational criticises. 

The principal spheres in which novelty of truth might be looked 
for dre politics and theology. If we think over the other subjects 
on whieh 4 newspapet touches, we shall find that they are either 
of a kind where avowedly we are all engaged in working out 
principles tolerably well agreed on, as in the instances of law 
aniendment and political economy, or of a kind where, as in the 
instances of the productions of art, all that can be done is to cri- 
ticise. In politics there may sometimes be room for the commu- 
nication of neW triiths, but it so preg that at present political 
speculation is necessdtily in a gteat degree conservative. Fe is out 
business tounderstand why what exists is here, and what is its value. 
We do not find that any one has any novel political truths to com- 
munieate: In the last five years there have been only two political 

ropositions brought prominently forward that are really novel; 
but then they are not in the least true. One is that the rich 
ought to pay a proportion of taxation which will punish them for 
being rich, and the other is that war is made for the benefit of 
the aristocracy. Thefe was nothing novel in refuting these 
propositions, but there was a L pg deal of truth. So 
there is no novelty, but a great deal of truth, in upholding the 
old policy and traditional sentiments of England in face of —— 
elements of opposition. We are, for example, confronted wi 
Imperialism, and many persons, even in England, have been in- 
clined to say that, as Imperialism answers, it is just as good as 
anything else. To reply that it degrades the nation whose 
vanity it may tempo gratify is a very homely and unam- 
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bitious task, but it happens to be the particular thing that must 
be done at the present time. Truth and novelty are now dis- 
joined more than, in the long run of centuries, is often the case, 
and if we gay with the exposition of old truths, we only 
quarrel with the times in which we live. Perhaps, however, 
practical suggestions on matters of detail are to be reckoned 
nn Me political truths to which the merit of novel truth 
may attached. Evidently we get here to a very different 
level from that which suits the grand language of the National. 
For instance, an ingenious suggestion for taking votes at an elec- 
tion hardly deserves to be called a novel truth. But still, if the 
thing is good, it may be meritorious to suggest it. How far sug- 
gestions of this kind may reasonably be expected in a journal it 
1s impossible to decide, unless a particular case is taken. But it 
must be remembered that there are two great objections to a 
journal occupying itself with ingenious suggestions. In the first 
place, these suggestions, though ingenious, are often nothing 
more. They may be tainted with an ineradicable error. Secondly, 
even if they were sound, they would require to be explained and 
defended at much greater length, and with many more figures, 
tables, and statistics than a journal can ordinarily admit. A 
journal also pays with disproportionate severity for making 
mistakes in detail. It loses its influence over the general con- 
duct of affairs because people can adduce a definite reason for 
rejecting its opinion by proving an error in its details. There- 
fore, although We quite admit that a jourval which offers in- 
genious suggestions to the public may be very interesting and 
valuable, we do not think it in the least incumbent on, or credit- 
able to, a journal to do so. For instance, let us ask whether 
it would have been an advantage to a journal to have ori- 
Jose and advocated the plan proposed by Mr. Hare for 

arliamentary voting. We think not, because this plan, though 
ingenious, Was, as we believe, quite inapplicable to England— 
because, to make it even plausible, it required a long exposition— 
and because all who disagreed with it would have thought their 
disagreement justified them in treating the general opinions of 
the journal on Parliamentary Reform with contempt. 


In theology, or rather in that large field where the investigation 
of the facts of the physical universe is united with the investigation 
of the moral and religious history and condition of man, there is not 
only a boundless possibility of new truths being discovered, but 
real success is, we believe, attending the efforts of industry and 
courage in the present day. But the great feature of modern 
inquiry in this direction is the scale on which it is now perceived 
the investigation must be made. Every day reveals some new 
element of which we must take account if we wish to approach 
a probable solution of the difficulties with which we try to 
grapple. Of course, unless endeavours were made from time to 
time to hazard such solutions, and to express in a definite form 
the results of investigation, the general character of speculation 
would be vague, feeble, and purposeless. A philosopher is quite 
right not to wait till he is perfectly sure of everything before he 
says what seems to him true. But it would be running entirely 
counter to all that is most valuable in contemporary speculation 
if philosophical possibilities were thrown out in a journal with 
the hardness, crudity, and imperfection which must mark 
opinions that are hints and not expositions of truth. The 
great aim of thinkers now is to correct the notion that truth 
éan be reached by a series of happy guesses. Truth is the re- 
ward of the most patient and the most widely directed industry : 
and it is scarcely too much to say, that until this is firmly fixed 
in the popular mind, it would be better not to enuiiciate thin 
however true and new, in a form which would dissociate the 
notion of truth from the notion of laborious and fearless investi- 
gation. The real office of journalism with regard to speculative 
truth of the highest order is to keep the field open for specula- 
tion. It is not, perhaps, what the National would call a new 
truth, but it is a most important truth, that all honest specula- 
tion is a good thing in itself independently of the truth or false- 
hood in it. That the human mind should employ its activity on 

at subjects is 4 matterof thevery first importance; and as specu- 
ators have generally to combat public opinion, and as in England 
there is a lamentable tendency to decry all speculation that does 
not fall in with the received body of thought, it is at least a very 
useful truth to dwell on, that speculation of all kinds is a positive 
good in itself provided that it is based on patient industry. 
ene ean uphold this truth, although it may consider itself 
und not to enter on the discussion of those speculative truths 
which can only be usefully discussed when the whole method 
and basis of argunient can be satisfactorily set before the reader. 
For instance, a theological volume has recently been published, 
called Essays and Reviews. It is et of the dtity of a journal 
that watches the course of English speculation to express, with 
regard to such a work, the satisfaction with which it receives an 
attempt to speculate honestly and boldly, but it is not at all 
incumbent on it to refute or defend the speculations advanced 
in the book. It may légitimately recoil before the impossibility 
of doing so satisfactorily. A few short sentences of approbation 
or disapprobation do not really do the slightest good whatever, 
and would only encourage tle notion that em of the highest 
theological interest can be disposed of easily. The truth on 
which a journal can insist is not that particular theological 
ulations are true or false, but that they afe valuable because 

1 theological speculation, true or false, which is honést and 

not 8 cial, tends to keep theology alive. 


In criticism, the truths that journalism can advocate are gene- 
rally of the same kind. Sometimes there may really be new 
canons or tests to recommend and explain; authors may be 
criticised whose works require powers of appreciation not pre- 
viously applied to them ; or subordinate circumstances, hitherto 
unperceived, may deserve to be taken into account. But ordi- 
narily the critic can do no more than insist on truths old and 
admitted, but forgotten. We may venture, as an example, to 
remind our readers that we have often insisted that literary praise 
should be bestowed with a tacit reference to the standard of 
really great authors. Perhaps this will be considered a truism. 
It is a truth as old as the hills. But, new or old, it receives 
very little practical recognition. Generally, every book, bad or 
good, is received with a dull effusion of stupid monotonous 

ise. It is admirable, astonishing, artistic, and agreeable. It 
1s full of promise and fuller of performance. It reminds the critic 
of Bacon, of ‘‘ worthy old Fuller,” of Sir Walter Scott. This is 
the ordinary kind of commendation on a hastily-woven tissue of 
ladylike morality strung together with a feeble love-story. It 
sounds a very simple thing to say that if a love-story is feeble it 
ought to be called feeble, and if pny is commonplace it 
ought not to be put on a level with Bacon. But it is wonderful 
how many people—and even those who might be a to 
judge otherwise—test li success without any reference to 
the real merits of the writing. Mr. Thackeray has lately 
afforded a remarkable instance in a panegyric he has written on 
the Cornhill Magazine. It is strange that the end of all 
Mr. Thackeray’s great knowledge of good authors, of his undoubted 
taste, and his keen sense of the ridictilous, should be to judge of 
a periodical by the amount of its sale. So long a8 a periodical 
sells, hé does not seem to care whether there is anything in it 


| really good. He does not seem to ask himself whether the 


poetry is poetical, whether the essays have any thought in them, 
and whether the stories have imagination, force, and originality, 
He merely says that the Magazine sells well, and he is as pleas 
as if he were giving to the world an accession to the standard 
literature of England. With what awe and reverence must he 
look up to the London Journal, which sells nearly half-a-million 
a-week. That the notion of excellence, as something quite inde- 
pendent of commercial success, should appear to have drop 
out of the mind of such a writer as Mr. Thackeray, may, we 
almost hope, be taken to invest, with the dignity of a novel 
truth, the ye megan that literary success must be tried by the 
standard of great authors. 


The motto of journalism at the present day, and among the 
higher classes of Englishmen, might be very nearly the reverse 
attributed to the languid gentleman in the story. It might be said 
that “ there is something old, and it is true, and it signifies very 
much.” The office of the journalist is not, unless in very excep- 
tional instances, to bring forth new truths, but to enforce the prac- 
tical application of truths admitted, but more or less forgotten. 
e have given tliree examples of the sort of truths we mean—the 
value of the historical traditions of a free country, the gain of all 
honest and laborious speculation, and the necessity of testing lite- 
rary pee am by a high standard. These are the kind of truths 
which periodical literature can satisfactorily enforce. _ It can say 
all that requires to be said of them; it can apply them to current 
events, books, and men; and it can employ them without long 
proofs of their truth. In one sense they are not novel, and in 
another they are. They have often been promulgated, but they 
are habitually forgotten. Truths really new and important are 
seldom within the scope of journalism, because they cannot be 
recognised as true unless they are more fully explained than the 
limits and nature of a journal will permit ; and because, as m 
truths are half-truths at first, and half-truths are the food 
cliques, sects, and parties, a journal does more harm to the old 
truths it advocates by taking up half-truths, most of which it 
must ultimately abandon, t it can do good by cultivating 


perfect originality. 


OPEN COMPRTITION.: 


fe ation has learnt in recent years to distrust many in 
whom it once reposed an implicit confidence ; but in no case 
has the revulsion of feeling been moré complete than in the case 
of the doctrinaires. Time was—not very long ago—whien 
Laputa was all the fashion. The stigma of “ anomaly” was a fatal 
brand on an institution or a practice. Everybody who hoped to 
rise to eminence professed himself 4 greene? of the new school, 
and was always ready to produce his legislative scissors, and to 
cut to ati exact square the irregularities of the British constitu- 
tioti. First principles and eternal traths were the order of the 
day. Fluent speakers and ready writers elaborated new sym- 
metrical schemes of government from their internal consciousne 

and for a short time the pretty flimsy playthings were admir 

by the people. The recent performances of Mr. Gladstone and 
Sr Charles Trevelyan have pretty well tired thenation of the luxury 
of being governed by doctrinaires. Symmetrical and imposing 
theories, like those which have emptied the English Exchequer 
and endangered the Indian Empiré, may be more ornamental, 


but are certainly les useful than tlie traditional humdrum which 
brought prosperity to both. But thoitgh these two eminent men 
havé by this time succeeded in ruining in public estimation the 
seliool of which ios were the leaders, the absurdities to which 
they commi 


ts during their brief supremacy still remait 
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behind them. “The spells of Merlin last beyond the grave.” 
Though the names of Gladstone and Trevelyan no longer give 
strength to a project, and though they now discredit rather than 
serve any cause they advocate, it is difficult to shake ourselves 
free of some of the fanciful chimeras they have beguiled us 
into sanctioning. 


One of the most baseless and most hurtful of these half-poeti- 
cal, half-geometrical visions was the idea of taking the power of 
appointing the officers of the Civil Service entirely out of the 
hands of the chiefs under whom they were to serve, and giving 
them all, without distinction, to the best philological and histo- 
rical scholars who could be induced to apply for them. These 
scholars were to be tested by a stiff examination, and an absolute 
right to any vacancy among the lower ranks of the Civil Service 
that might be in question was to be indefeasibly vested in the 
man who should prove himself the best historian, or phiiologist, 
or classic. This was a characteristically Laputan scheme. In 
the good old days of the Greys and Elliots—days which seem to 
be dawning on us again—the patient public did uplift its voice a 
little against jobbery in high places. Colonial governorships, 
naval, military, and diplomatic appointments were given away, as 
they have been constantly given since, to persons utterly unfit, 
who happened to bear some favoured name. Nothing was done 
to remedy this evil, for nothing could be done. Jobbery isa 
parasite which the healthiest Governments have never been able 
completely to shake off. But it occurred to Sir Charles Trevelyan 
that it would be a good opportunity for floating a theoretical 
reform such as his soul loved. Mr. Gladstone, who came into 
office shortly afterwards, was a kindred spirit, and readily lent 
himself to Sir Charles’s plans. A report was called for, and a 
report was duly made, very much in the style and temper of the 
Madras despatch, ferociously, and as it seems very gratuitously, 
attacking the whole race of Government clerks, and propounding 
as a reform the scheme of substituting scholars in their stead. 
Nothing, of course, was said about the higher patronage, against 
the abuse of which an outery had been really raised. If it was 
true that jobbery had prevailed in the appointment of the lower 
clerks, it would have been easily shut out by a test examination 
in the sort of knowledge required for the duties of each office. 
But such a simple plan would have seemed as insipid to this 
imaginative pair as the postponement of finance reforms to a 
year of surplus seemed to Mr. Gladstone last spring. It was in 
vain that the whole body of civil servants protested against this 
Chinese proposal. One eminent man reported that Sir Charles's 
charges against the clerks were enormously exaggerated—another, 
that his proposals were puerile. Though Mr. Gladstone was 
unable to induce the House of Commons to try the scheme in 
England, its apathy on Indian affairs allowed him to thrust it 
into the J ndia Bill of 1853. What the results will be of selecting 
men to rule vast districts and conduct an intricate diplomacy 
simply on the ground that they are well-crammed book- 
worms, it is not very difficult to predict. Sufficient time has 
not yet elapsed for testing the system by experience, though 
sinister rumours are already beginning to ooze out. But the 
faith of the statesmen of Laputa is of too fervid a character to 
expose itself to the damping effect of experience. Test examina- 
tions, in some cases with the addition of a limited competition 
between persons selected by the chief of the office, prevail now 
in every department. The appointment of unfit persons is now 
simply impossible. One would have thought that the most 
sensitive horror of jobbery might have been content with this 
security, and that the question of open competition might have 
been adjourned till the results of the Indian experiment had been 
watched and studied. But nothing is so abhorrent to the doc- 
trinaire mind as a tentative policy. It is true that we have never 
tried this system before, or anything like it, and that no other 
nation except the Chinese has ever tried it for us. But the young 
men of the new light have a theory which they have constructed 
with much labour in their studies according to the best logical 
rules; and if at any time it should turn out that the facis are 
against their theory, why, tant pis pour les faits. Accordingly 
down to the present year they have never ceased in their efforts 
to force their theory on the reluctant and protesting depart- 
ments. 

At the beginning of this year they obtained, under Mr. Glad- 
stone's anspices, a Committee upon the question. The way in which 
this Committee was managed was a good instance of the scorn with 
which the disciples of the “ high priori” philosophy turn up their 
noses at a thing so grovelling as experience. To prevent any awk- 
ward accidents, the Committee was carefully packed with all the 
straitest of the sect—Lord Stanley, Sir Stafford Northcote, Mr. 
Bright, and others; and a safe majority was secured. It was 
thought necessary, for decency’s sake, to examine a number of the 
principal Civil servants; but it was not thought necessary for 
decency’s sake to pay the slightest re to their opinions. The 
witnesses were all one way; but unfortunately the Committee 
was all the other way, The Commissioners, of course, who have 
been created for the purpose of examining, were of opinion, with 
the proverbial cobbler, that there was nothing like leather. They 
naturally estimated at a high rate the value of their own exer- 
tions in the way of examination, and did not seem even to con- 
template the desirability of any limit being put to the sphere of 
those exertions. If they had been asked to examine the Cabinet, 
and. select the Prime Minister by strict competition, they 
would have done it with alacrity, But the Civil servants, 


who had to work with the instruments turned out by their ex- 
amining activity, were far from sharing their enthusiasm. They had 
had no experience of open competition, but they had cause << 
to dread it. Even with mere test examinations, they had already 
learned to know the tender mercies of the Commissioners, and had 
bitterly felt the effects of handing over to pedants the patronage 
of the Crown; and the outcries were loud and numerous. The 
extravagant zeal of the Commissioners for mere book-learning 
had deprived the Post Office of valuable officials, had pushed into 
several of the offices a set of discontented, self-conceited, dispu- 
tatious clerks, and had introduced into the outports, as Custom 
House officers, a class of students who had burned the midnight 
oil to such good purpose that the first few days’ exposure to 
rough weather swept them off like sheep. More than one had to 
tell of official applications to the Commissioners—not always at- 
tended with success—to relax the severity of their ordeal. With an 
approach to unanimity rare enough in these days, public officers 
combined to deprecate, in the most earnest terms, the introduction 
of that universal scramble for appointments which is called “open 
competition.” Out of some dozen who were examined, Mr. Ha 
Chester was the only one who was in favour of the new proposal. 
The witnesses who opposed it the most earnestly did so quite 
as much on the ground of future evils which they dreaded, 
as on account of those of which they have already the fore- 
taste. It is bad enough to have clerks who argue much and 
work little, or to have the best candidates for the service of the 
country set aside to suit the literary crotchets of the Commis- 
sioners. But when men such as those selected by open compe- 
tition rise high in their offices, the case will be much worse. 
For the peculiarity of open competition is, that under it no 
shred of guarantee for the characters of the candidates can be 
obtained. Under a system of nomination, the patron or his friend 
knows something at least of the belongings of the nominee. He 
knows that he has relationships and a social position which he 
would shrink from dishonouring. The Commissioners make a 
great parade of the written certificates of character they ob- 
tain. Of course there is nothing comparable to the green- 
ness of those who have a theory to support; but, as one 
of the most experienced of the Civil servants testified, and as 
every one of any experience knows perfectly well, such certificates 
are worth exactly the paper on which they are written. They 
have often introduced dishonest servants into households; they 
have often introduced swindling secretaries into charitable offices ; 
and they will assuredly not gain in validity because they are ap- 
plied to the public service, which every one thinks it lawful to 
cheat. ‘This will be a very formidable evil when these well- 
crammed adventurers, with the minimum of character and the 
maximum of memory, rise high in the public offices, and are en- 
trusted with confidential papers. A recent scandal concerning a 
letter from the Prince Regent of Prussia to our Prince Consort 
ought to warn us that we have a faithful ally ready and anxious 
to pilfer important papers if he can, and no doubt prepared to 
pay a sufficient price for them. In this, as in other matters, it 
seems there is to be a perfect understanding between England 
and France. Louis Napoleon’s dishon and our viridity 
admirably combine. He is to provide the bribe, and we are 
to provide the rascal. 


The upshot of the evidence given before the Committee is that 
open competition will expose us to many untried and momentous 
risks, and will give us no guarantee against unfit appointments 
that a test examination will not abundantly secure. But it was 
not to publish this to the world that the Committee had under- 
taken their weary labours. They came into the Committee-room 
to make a report in favour of open competition, and they made 
it. But matters have saiaveloasie changed since they first 
entered on their task. It isno longer sunshine for the doctrinaires. 
Their patron, Mr. Gladstone, can barely bear up against the in- 
dignation that has’ been invoked by blunders he has already 
committed, and he is hardly in a condition to lure the nation 
into new ones. Lord Palmerston’s manlier common sense will 
probably guide our course; and the enthusiasm of our young 
theorists must be laid on the shelf for a while to cool. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF CORRUPTION. 


ik seems that, cleverly as we have murdered the Reform Bill, 
we are not to be quit of its avenging progeny. Like the 
witch in Macbeth, Lord John Russell holds up the glass in 
which we may see the future glories of the long line of successors 
promised to the enemy whom we had thought safely slain. With 
this probability before us, it is as well to sit down calmly and 
look at our future. At first sight, as there is to be an 
admission of a number of poor electors which will go far to 
swamp the existing electoral body, the prospect is not very 
cheerful. With a vast majority in the constituencies, and con- 
sequently an unrestrained power of taxation in the hands of 
the poorer class, the well-to-do classes are likely to have a bad 
time of it. But our chief consolation is the assurance that 
wealth will always have its influence. We do not doubt it. In 
fact, a careful study of the recent investigations at Gloucester, 
Wakefield, Berwick, Beverley, and Norwich will convince any 
impartial inquirer, not only that wealth has its influence now, but 
that that influence is likely to increase considerably under the 
future system. Most of these placesare hsin which freemen 


flourish and abound; and the lower we carry our suffrage, the 
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more deeply shall we penetrate into the classes of which the free- 
men are only specimens. 

Having been created by the Reform Act, it, of course, contained 
no freemen. But the prices at Wakefield were on a mag- 
nificent scale, reaching as high as fifty pounds a vote. fr 
the ten-pounders did not establish their purity, at least they 
showed that they are only venal at a rate to which no ordinary 
briber can attain. And it is on the instance of Wakefield that 
the House of Commons has elected to prove its value for the 
influence of wealth. In other boroughs—such as Beverley— 
bribers and agents of bribery have been ruthlessly prosecuted. 
In the case of Wakefield, the Attorney-General had actually 
proposed to prosecute the bribers. This was carrying the farce 
a little too far. Tua res agitur quum proximus ardet. Even 
Mr. Bright’s Catoniec patriotism, and Sir Hugh Cairns’ judicial 
impartiality have bent to the emergency. Both have interposed 
to entreat the House to stay Sir Richard Bethell’s over-zealous 
hand. The matter has not come on yet formally for discussion ; 
but, with these two combined for its assailants, and nothing but 
Sir R. Bethell’s honesty for its defence, we fear the majesty of 
the law has a very poor chance. We may look, therefore, upon 
bribery for the future as an accepted institution. 


We have been accustomed to regard this “influence of 
wealth” as one of the blemishes in our constitution. But as it is 
henceforth to be not a blemish, but a bulwark, of course its 
development assumes a new value in our eyes. It becomes inte- 
resting as a constitutional science. It deserves to be studied 
and analysed—its progress recorded, and its defects marked out 
for amendment. The recent cases that have been investigated 
before Committees and Commissions furnish ample material for 
such a study. We should say, judging from these records, that 
the prospect is encouraging. Notwithstanding the great intellects 
that have been employed upon it, the present condition of the 
science of bribery is aa rude, and capable of enormous 
development. There is something perfectly puerile in the pre- 
cautions that are taken to conceal it. The usual process is to 
employ some publican or low attorney in the borough to do the 
work. Somctimes, as at Gloucester, he finds out the individual 
freemen, and slips money into their hands or pockets, or gives it 
to their wives. Sometimes, as at Beverley and Berwick, 
he sits in a dark room, and receives them one by one. Some- 
times, as at Huddersfield, he gives extravagant prices for 
pigs. The object of all these devices seems to be to pre- 
vent any third person swearing to the transaction, and to 
enable a voter to evade a confession of it if he likes. But 
this is a perfectly futile mancuvre ; for the man who will be 
bribed to vote by one side may generally be bribed by the 
other to confess it. The real object which the artistic briber 
should have in view is, not to shield himself—which is impossible, 
and not very important—but to disconnect the sitting member 
from the transaction. The great principle of successful corruption 
is that the corruption and the canvassing be performed by two 
totally different sets of men. The great error is to allow any 
connexion of any sort to he traceable between the briber and the 
member. At Berwick, the briber was a person known to have 
been in communication with the candidate previously to the elec- 
tion, and the money was fetched out of the bank by the candi- 
date’s own land-agent. At Gloucester, things were done in a 
rather more workmanlike manner. ‘The money was taken down 
by a “ man-in-the-moon,” wholly unknown to the town. So far 
so good. But when it got there it was distributed by the can- 
didate’s own committeemen, and the result was what might have 
been expected. The two agencies of committeemen and bribers 
should have been kept separate throughout. Halcyon days of 
bribery are at hand, when election clubs will be formed in every 
borough, and men-in-the-moon will shed their beneficent influence 
far and wide throughout the land. The classes paying direct 
taxation will be utterly outnumbered at the polling-booth, and 
will be strongly tempted to seize on all means, fair or foul, to 
rescue themselves from a false position. In those days, we venture 
to predict, strategists in bribery will appear, compared to whom 
Coppock was a pigmy. hen the election for a borough is ap- 
proaching, the model candidate and the model briber will set out at 
once, but not together. They will probably never have seen each 
other. The candidate will go to the party hotel, make his part 
speeches, issue addresses redolent of purity, and breathing for 
lofty indignation at the arts practised by his opponent. Hewill sur- 
round himself with as few committeemen as possible, and those 
will be men of the most unimpeachable reputation. From the 
moment of his reaching the borough as candidate to the moment 
of his leaving it as elected member, neither he nor any one with 
whom he has canvassed, or even consulted, will have the slightest 
cognizance of any act of bribery. Meanwhile the man-in-the- 
moon will come, armed with bags of sovereigns, given him, not 
by the candidate, but by the club to whose electoral fund for 
the general purposes of the party the candidate has, of course, 
largely subscribed. When he has reached the borough, he will 
go to some neutral inn, and employ somebody unconnected with 
the candidate to carry round the bribes. He will practise no 
absurd tricks of concealment—he will despise dark rooms and 
secret signs. It is perfectly idle for him to attempt to conceal from 
the busy gossip of a country town the errand on which he is come; 
only, if his victory is tolerably secure, it will be wise in him to 
bribe two or three safe men in behalf of the other side, in order 


-that the counsel may afterwards try to persuade the Committee 


Wakefield was the single exception.. 


that he was really employed by the other party to discredit the 
member who won. After the election is over, he may return to 
his avocations ; but as soon as Parliament meets it will be neces- 
sary that he and the gentleman who has distributed the money 
at the Club should retire to France for a brief space. if 
Annual Parliaments should be introduced together with other 
reforms, members will probably find it cheaper to combine 
together, irrespective of party, and hire an hotel at Boulogne, 
at which the various men-in-the-moon from the 300 odd 
boroughs of England and Wales can be quartered economically 
during their temporary exile. When the Committee is ap- 
pointed, and the Pw heard, that enlightened tribunal 
will find plenty of bribery and not a trace of agency; and 
they will report, as in duty bound, that “it is not proved to 
their satisfaction that it was committed with the knowledge or 
consent of the sitting member or his agents.” Of course such a 
system of saving the country cannot be prosecuted without some 
havock upon the morality of the “ heirs of freedom” on whom it 
is brought to bear. But those who, for the sake of a theory or 
an indiscreet pledge, choose to entrust a vote to men whose need 
of money is more imperious than their political convictions, must 
make up their minds to such a result. They may rest assured 
that, while human nature remains what it is, the wealthy will 
never submit to fiscal plunder, if a little insurance in the 
shape of bribery can avert it. A needy voter, as a rule, will bea 
bribed voter, even in a country like America, whose whole frame 
is convulsed with political agitation—much more in a country 
like England, where political feeling has almost died out among 
the masses. The Presidential election every four years regularly 
costs the transfer of ninety thousand places; and the President 
himself has complained of the growing bribery which has infected 
all other elections. 


As the politician of the future is to look to the influence of 
wealth for his security, he ought not to overlook another mode in 
which bribery promotes that influence. Election Committees, 
though created ostensibly to repress bribery, are in reality its 
most potent instrument in upholding the influence of wealth. 
Indeed, but for their value in this respect, it would be 
impossible to understand what has induced the House 
of Commons to tolerate them so long. Of course this reason 
cannot be stated publicly. There are decent conventional 
grounds for retaining them which everybody understands. When 
any indiscreet enthusiast hints at their defects, he is told that he 
is impugning one of the oldest privileges of the House of Com- 
mons. No doubt such privileges were of importance in days 
when the House trembled at the frown of a Tudor sovereign. 
But, inthese times, the pretence that it is afraid that any other body 
in the State will assail it can only be paralleled by Napoleon's fear 
that, unless he stole Savoy, Sardinia would invade him. The 
Election Committee, however, though of course itis of no service in 
protecting the House of Commons, which needs no protection, is of 
the greatest possible use in keeping out poor M.P.s. It combines 
every characteristic of a bad, and therefore of a dear tribunal. It is 
stationary, and therefore witnesses must be brought up from the 
Orkneys or the Land’s End to attend its lengthy sittings. It is 
unpaid, and therefore the members cannot be expected to sit 
more than five hours a day, or, after a Jate division the night 
before, to pay any particular attention to the evidence. It is 
wholly unpractised in the management of a trial, and therefore the 
counsel set its authority utterly at defiance, wasting their own 
time and their client’s money in interrupting, squabbling, abusing 
each other, and talking all at once. But its composition is 
its worst feature. It is the only tribunal in the kingdom which 
has an acknowledged and warm interest in the cause it is trying- 
Two of its members are chosen because they are Conservative 
partisans, and two because they are Liberal partisans, and the 
chairman is chosen because he is a man of some distinction 
in the House, and, therefore, must needs be something of a 

artisan. The result of this partisanship in the Committee 
is that counsel presume on it—often justly, sometimes unjustly. 
No point is too desperate for a counsel to fight, who thinks he 
has the majority of a Committee on his side. Any one who 
takes the trouble to read through the records of these Com- 
mittees will often see division after division, from the beginning 
of an inquiry to the end, on points of law, or on points of fact, 
decided, with monotonous regularity, in favour of the party to 
which the majority belongs. The justice administered by igno- 
rance and partiality is always dear justice, because it infuses a 
gambling spirit into the suitors. The consequence of these 
combined causes is, that an Election Committee costs from 3000/. 
to soool. a week to either side, and occupies more time than 
would be occupied by half-a-dozen trials of similar calibre at 
Nisi Prius. The Conservatives might have spared themselves 
the distress which they expressed when the Proverty Qualifi- 
cation was abolished by their own friends. The Election Com- 
mittee is a keener test than any nominal qualification could 
apply. We ourselves cannot attach much importance to the 
wealth of a member, if he is representing the voters and obeying 
the behests of a ‘Trades’ Union constituency. But if an M. P.’s 
wealth is any guarantee to the constitution, the present system 
admirably secures it. Mr. George Potter may get himself 
elected, if he pleases ; but he will take possession of his coveted 
honours “bare and opi cal Election agents are not bad 
hands at plucking; and whatever the Election agents leave, he 
may be quite certain that the Parliamentary agents will secure. 
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THE NEAPOLITAN CONSTITUTION. 
TFS§ Bourbons se rendent e¢ ne meurent pas. The con- 
cessions which the King of Naples so long refused to the 
pressing remonstrances of friendly counsellors have been wrung 

‘om him at last by terror, In his short reign, Francis IT. has 
found time to display all the characteristic vices of his family, 
and to crowd into a few months an amount of fanatical cruelty, 
obstinate blindness, and cowardly repentance which would have 
been sufficient to disgrace a lifetime. It has been the lot of his 
house in the nineteenth century to render itself alike odious 
in Prosperity and contemptible in misfortune. The days when 
a falling tyrant gathered his robes about him and expired with 
decency are past. The last act of a despairing Bourbon is 
usually to lie. The present Monarch will be the third of the 
ine who, in the last forty years, has consented, during an hour 
of panic, to wear the colours of the Carbonari and call the 
Almighty to be witness of the sincerity of a cowardly conver- 
gion. Another member of the race has lately proved that this 
noble family cannot, in Spain any more than in Naples, be 
fret upon parole. Francis II. has, no doubt, been struck 

y the suggestive conduct of his kinsman, To save his 

person, he has naturally been willing, at the last moment, to re- 
nounce his principles ; and if he is a true son or a true cousin, he 
will not allow himself to be hampered longer than he can help 

y an oath which he would never have given if it had not been 

unfortunately expediznt todo so. If necessary, the Jesuits, who 
guide the conscience of the Court of Naples, will be of one mind 
with the profound jurisconsults who surround the Count de 
Montemolin as regards the convenience of making, and the law- 
ulnegss of breaking, a kingly pledge. 

It remains to be seen whether the tardy penitence of Francis II. 
will save his worthless dynasty. Taught by the experience of 
fifty years of perjury and deceit, his subjects are fully warranted 
in assuming that the promises of a Bourbon cannot be relied 
upon as substantial guarantees of reform. The language of the 

rench preacher who translated the petition Fr luto fecis eripe 
nos Domine by the witty paraphrase, Seigneur, debourbonnez 
nous, might well serve for an expression of the instinctive feeling 
of every liberal Italian. But there are a considerable party at 
Naples who, from various motives, would prefer some other 
solution of the difficulty to the expulsion of the present reigning 
family. In every revolution there are men whose character and 
antecedents stand above suspicion that remain loyal to a tottering 
throne, even when it has ceased to merit their allegiance or respect. 
Over and above these, there are the Dualists, who, upon principle, 
would rather see a separate Neapolitan Kingdom than the South 
and North united fag 2 the House of Savoy. The sovereignty of 
Francis IT. is regarded by others as the pa | sure way of Stecbe.- 
certing, at one’and the same time, theintrigues of the Muratists and 
of the ultra-democratic faction. Meanwhile, diplomatic activity has 
redoubled. The Court of St. Petersburg, beyond doubt, is 
exerting all its influence in support of the cause of separatism. 
Apart from the feelings of hostility to Piedmont and friendship 
to Naples which she has retained along with her other recollec- 
tions of the Crimean war—apart from the religious tenacity 
with which she clings to the assertion of the principles of autho- 
rity and of Divine right—it must not be forgotten that Russia 
has in Italy, no less than elsewhere, a traditional policy to main- 
tain. The proposition, made in 1805 by the Emperor Alexander, 
that the Peninsula should form three distinct monarchies, united 
by a federal bond, is a fundamental part of it. She has never 
been desirous that Italy should fall either into French or into 
Austrian hands. Had it depended upon the vote of the Czar, 
the Kingdom of Italy would still have been maintained after the 
downfall of Napoleon, Eugene Beauharnais would have remained 
Sovereign of an independent State, and the House of Hapsburg 
would never have had Milan. The recent annexation of Ktruria 
and part of the dominions of the Church to the Crown of Sardinia 
is disagreeable to Russia, partly because it is the triumph of revo- 
lution, but also because it is a distribution of Italian territory of 
which she disapproves. It is not her interest that Italy should be 
too weak, neither would she willingly see it become too strong. In 
either case a revolutionary European war might be the result—a 
catastrophe which is the bée noire of Russian statesmanship. 
As the union of Naples and Piedmont would be a decided step 
towards the liberation of Venetia, Austria, too, is interested in 
upholding the Bourbon dynasty in the Two Sicilies. Nor is it 
probable that France is particularly anxious for any further 
aggrandizement of Sardinia. The combined diplomacy, then, of 
these three great Powers is possibly working towards the same end. 
Under these circumstances, it would be unwise to take it for 
granted that the reign of Francis II. is over. However, a 
general rising at Naples, which of course is on the cards, may 
yet baffle diplomatists, and resolve the question by a coup de 
maim. 

Two formidable obstacles still remain in the way of the retention 
of the present dynasty. First and foremost, what is to be done 
with Sicily? The Sicilian question is one totally distinct from 
the Neapolitan. In all the Sicilian revolutions of this century, 
national independence has been the object of the struggle far 
more than constitutional government or political freedom. The 
Sicilians hate Francis II., not only because he is a tyrant, but 
also beeause he isa Neapolitan. Should he be permitted to retain 
the Crown of Naples, he is not a whit nearer recovering the Crown 

of Sicily. On the other hand, it is questioned by many persons 


whether that island is capable of governing itself. At the begin- 
ning of the century an English statesman despaired of planting 
liberal institutions among a people so silly and depraved. Since 
the days of Castlereagh and Lord William Bentinck, it is pos- 
sible that their character has improyed; but it must be con- 
fessed that the tales of disorder which have reached us lately, 
through the medium of the journals of the day, are not such as 
to incline us to believe that the Sicilians of 1860 are very unlike 
the Sicilians of 1813. The armed mountaineers who yp Bn | 
the retreat of Desauget in 1848, and who have fought with 
tolerable valour under the stan of Garibaldi in the present 
war, appear to be more capable of conducting themselves like 
soldiers than like citizens. The advantages of a national Par- 
liament and representative government do not appear to be the 
first thing that they wish for. They want to be entirely 
independent of the sister kingdom. The only hope of settling the 
difficulty lies in their annexation to Sardinia. In their present state 
of feeling, the step would be a popular one, and as it is the only 
step that can possibly satisfy them, in all probability it will be 
taken. It would not be the first time that a spontaneous in- 
stinct has led them to offer their allegiance to a member of the 
House of Savoy. But there are reasonable grounds for doubting 
whether any but the most enlightened Neapolitans would be con- 
tented to acquiesce in such a partition of the kingdom of the 
Two Sicilies. In the last revolution, the short-lived Constitu- 
tional Parliament of Naples was as anxious as the King to 
reduce the insurgents of Messina to subjection, and though the 
Liberals of the mainland might be willing that all the possessions 
of the Crown should be united in one great Italian Kingdom, 
they would be naturally disinclined to sever the destinies of 
Sicily and Naples. The Neapolitans are as desirous of keeping 
Sicily as Sicily is desirous of getting free. One course alone 
seems open forrestoring and guaranteeing peace—the formal depo- 
sition of Francis II., and fhe tranfer of all his dominions to 
Victor Emmanuel. 

Though not equally grave, the second obstacle which appears 
to pres the possibility of any arrangement which does not 
embrace among its provisions the expulsion of the Bourbons is 
nevertheless a serious one. A firm alliance with Piedmont is 
one of the conditions upon which alone the Neapolitans will 
consent to give their King another trial. In his extreme despair 
the King has consented to the terms. But Sardinia, naturally 
enough, seems disinclined to be a party to any such alliance. The 
Ministerial journals of Turin persist in saying that it would be the 
wildest of chimeras. In the first place, to conclude a treaty 
with Naples at such a juncture would be to take the responsi- 
bility of reseating the present dynasty upon its throne. Despite 
all the pressure pat upon her by France, this is a responsibility 
that Sardinia is hardly willing to incur. She cannot be reasonably 
expected to vouch for the King’s newly-born sincerity to his angry 
and discontented people. Secondly, the Italians of the North would 
not for a moment tolerate any entente cordiale between Naples and 
Piedmont that was not to be based upon a radical change in the 
foreign no less than the domestic policy of the former. Venice 
is the key that unlocks the secret of the Italian question. War 
to the Austrians was the watchword of the last, and is not the 
least of the silent ideas that animate the present revolution. 
Francis II. has not proposed to tender to Victor Emmanuel his 
alliance for offensive as well as for defensive purposes. Yet public 
opinion in the North would be satisfied with no less. Count 

ayour, after all, is a Minister whose power is founded on public 
opinion; and he cannot afford to disregard or to defy it. His 
position at Turin is not so impregnable as it was some four 
months back. A Parliamentary Opposition has started into 
being, whose susceptibilities have been wounded by the cession 
of Savoy and Nice. The party of Mazzini are beginning seriously 
to stir themselves in various parts of the newly-constituted 
Kingdom. At the time of the letter of the Count of Syracuse, 
the Nea olitan alliance might have been possible, had the Nea- 
politan T onareh conceded the reforms suggested to him by that 
sagacious counsellor. If the views of the Turin Cabinet are 
adequately represented by their organs in the press, there can be 
no doubt that they consider his hour of grace to be past beyond 


_recall. But the official offer of the alliance, at the date of the 


last despatches, had not yet been made, and it is impossible, 
when so much may occur in the interim, to predict with any cer- 
tainty the manner in which it will he at last received. In 
his speech of Thursday, Lord John Russell laid down with 
justice and perspicuity the course which it is England’s duty to 

ursue. The country, which in 1848 was ready to acknowledge 
Ricilian independence under the Duke of Genoa, will acquiesce 
in whateyer decision the Italians themselves may arrive at on 
the subject in 1860. But it is our business entirely to abstain 
from offering officious advice to any of the parties concerned. 
Tt is hardly necessary to say that, with the history of our unfor- 
tunate relations with Sicily during the last half cen before his 
eyes, no English Minister would dream of pledging this country 
to guarantee any form of government whatever to the inhabitants 
of either kingdom, so long as a Bourbon is on the Throne. 


THE IRISH CRUSADERS. 


Ww lately called the attention of our readers to the feelings of 
horrified amazement with which the inhabitants of Rome 


had looked for the first time upon the champions who have 
rushed so devotedly to their defence. No considerations of expe- 
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diency—not even loyalty to a paternal Government—could en- 
tirely prevent the shock which the peculiarities of Hibernian 
demeanour and costume occasioned to the esthetic sensibilities of 
an Italian populace. Eyes long accustomed to judge critically 
of picturesque outline, onious colouring, and symmetrical 
pro)ortions, naturally found little that was gratifying in frieze 
coais, knee breeches, and shillelaghs. The green habiliments 
provided by Papal benevolence can but have slightly alleviated 
the horror of the spectacle. A genuine Irish howl, such as 
would recal to every faithful child of Erin the wild enjoyments 
of his island home, would ring like the yell of doom amid the 
gentle modulations of a Southern dialect. To wait for your 
enemy in a dark passage and silently stab him in his back may 
be more wicked, but is certainly less barbarian, than playfully to 
break your dearest friend’s head in a mid-day riot. “ These ter- 
rible Irish” have no doubt by this time become the conventional 
bugbear with which the screaming infants of Italy are reduced 
to submission. Paddy must, we fear, have felt himself sadly 
misunderstood by the objects of his‘ heroic bene- 
volence, Other great philanthropists have shared a similar fate. 
The world has never appreciated its truest friends; and we can 
hardly wonder that Line was unable to repress a transient 
shudder as the ‘‘ Battalion of St. Patrick,” with all the impetuo- 
sity of inexperienced enthusiasm, came tramping along the Via 
Sacra to add¥ne more historical association to the thousand 
memories of the Etern:! City. Such a reception must certainly 
have thrown a damp upon the zeal which had been burning so 
ardently all the way from Sligo or Tipperary. To have gone a 
thousand miles to serve a friend only to be greeted with an 
exclamation of disgust at one’s personal appearance, must be, 
even to the sanguine temperament of the Celt, a chilling and 
humiliating position. But other and still crueller vicissitudes 
were in store for these latest defenders of the faith. 
Per varios casus, per tot discrimina rerum 
Tendimus in Latium— 


but the ‘‘ Pope’s Own” were as yet only at the beginning of 
sorrows. The perverse stupidity of an unfeeling commander 
placed them at once in a position the most opposite to their ex- 
pectations ‘and the most repugnant to the untutored sentiment 
of every Hibernian crusader. They came prepared “to dictate, 
to choose, and to criticise’—they remained to drill. General 
Lamoriciére seems to have taken a most degradingly prosaic view 
of the necessities of the position. The uncalculating ardour 
which was burning to support the ascendancy of a spiritual 
Father against the intrigues of earthly Sovereigns and the out- 
rages of unbelieving populations, did not, in his judgment, super- 
sede the vulgar obligations of military routine. He has espe- 
cially high aims for the Trish Brigade, and accordingly subjects it 
to a discipline proportionally severe. He looks upon it, we are 
told, “ as a man would on a young horse of incomparable mettle 
and bottom, needing a great deal to break it in, but if once broke 
in, worth a score of ordinary stuff.” Accordingly, after a few 
pats of encouragement, he has proceeded to tie up its legs, and ig 
teaching it to walk on its knees preliminary to more advanced 
exercitations. The disappointment is of course intense. Many 

olunteers, whose creative imaginations had already provided 

em with posts of the highest distinction, are condemned to 
serve the interests of religion in the unromantic capacity of simple 
privates. Even young officers learn, to their astonishment, that 
they are relegated to the ranks till their duties are thoroughly 
known. Human infirmity can scarcely submit with patience to 
be disabused so cruelly of its fondest illusions. Burning crusaders 
naturally find it difficult to coerce their wild dreams of conquest 
into compliance with the conventional evolutions of goose-step or 
the reproachful mandate of ‘‘ As you were.” All the chivalry of a 
religious hero rises in rebellion against the revolting monotony of 
“eyes right.” An Irish Volunteer’s eyes should be fixed, he 
feels, not according to the arbitrary dictates of custom, but on 
the star which guides him to victory or death. He is quite pre- 
pared to go where glory waits him, but not to be the slave of a 
sapricious sergeant. Eugene of Savoy, Lord Macaulay tells us, 
considered that those men made the greatest generals whose 
minds had not been cramped by a too long familiarity with the 
details of subordinate positions. The Dublin recruits are evi- 
dently afraid of incapacitating themselves for a successful dis- 
charge of the duties of commander-in-chief. General Lamo- 
rieiére, however, has been in Algiers, and holds that good officers 
are made out of gdod soldiers, and that Irishmen least of all can 
afford to dispense with the rudiments of a military education. 
But if the General was firm, the Volunteers were unconvinced. 
At last the prevailing discontent found relief in a congenial out- 
burat of insubordination. Every detail of the story is delight- 
fully characteristic. A healthy impetuosity colours it from be- 
ginning toend. Travellers, we know, carry their own atmosphere 
with them. The Jews in Babylon wandered in mournful reverie to 
their deserted temple ; and St. Patrick’s voluntary exiles evidently 
imagined themselves once more in Donnybrook Fair. Laffan, a 

oung man, “very respectable and nicely educated,” but rather 
indisereet, and excessively discontented, is the hero of the 
occasion. His lofty spirit, chafing under the performance 
of the menial services of rank and file, prompted him at 
last to strip off the uniform which was at once the evi- 
dence of official unfairness and the badge of his own degra- 
dation. His refusal to resume the discarded garments neces- 
sarily led the commanding lieutenant to order his arrest. 


But the sergeant to whom this unpleasing function was entrusted 
was not so lost to all finer feeling as to lend himself to be the in- 
strument of such wanton tyranny. At once he laid aside -the 
sergeant and assumed the man; and instead of arresting Laffan, 
proceeded to rouse his comrades to resist the order. Others of 
the corps, seeing the prospect of a fight, had the good taste to side 
with the lieutenant; and the insubordinate faction, availing them- 
selves of the privileges of asylum, retired gracefully into the 
Irish College, and there, with true Celtic versatility, forthwith 
repented and succumbed. 

So promising a row was not, however, permitted thus pre- 
maturely to expire. St. Patrick’s battalion felt that they would 
be doing dishonour to their national patron if so fine an oppor- 
tunity were to slip away unused, Some were for taking sum- 
mary vengeance on the ingubordinates who had disgraced the 
brigade; others breathed forth their indignation against the in- 
tolerable strictness of the Lamoriciére régime. Swiss and French 
idlers gathered round in expectation of some tragical dénowement ; 
while the Roman crowd, shuddering in silent amazement, pre- 
pared themselves with stoical calmness for some new and still 
more horrible phase of Hibernian barbarism. Ominous mut- 
terings of complaint, fervent ejaculations of piety or vengeance, 
busy whispers of ill-suppressed inquisitiveness, still filled the 
air when Miles O'Reilly of Knockabbey Castle, the Major 
of the battalion—arrived, a most seasonable Deus ex machind for 
the solution of so critical an entanglement. A brief but beau- 
tiful address soon charmed to rest the rising spirit of the storm. 
Neptune waving his sceptre over the débris of the Trajan fleet 
scarcely produced a more instantaneous tranquillity. ‘‘ You never 
saw any change so sudden and complete.” Eyery face beame 
at once with cheerfulness and docility ; not a voice but breath 
contentment as the orator of Knockabbey Castle came toa glowing 
end. But the peace, so rapidly established, was proportionately 
shortlived. ‘A deplorable incident” soon made matters worse 
than ever. Some Belgian Volunteers had, at the commenceme: 
of the outbreak, been drawn up outside the Irish barrack, a 
Trish canals was naturally wounded at the idea of Belgian 
supervision. The thought was no sooner entertained than it 
found practical expression. Paddy dashed his fist in a Belgian 
private's face ; oa a Belgian officer, unaceustomed probemy to 
such little manifestations of feeling, gave his troops the order to 
fire. A moment more, and the defenders of the Church would haye 
been on the high road to mutual extermination. Again, how- 
eyer, O'Reilly, providentially opportune, rushed upon the scene 
and took his stand between the hostile ranks ; and his “ voice 
thunder” stayed the volley which was waiting to be poured from 
the Belgian barrels. Fresh Irish forces were by this time 
crowding in, and Irish impetuosity—such is the modest account 
of the Nation—soon carried ary kw before it. Rushing un- 
armed upon the fully equipped Belgians, they soon, it is need- 
less to say, completely mastered them in hand to hand fight. 
Guns were torn away, bayonets “twisted off like twigs and 
thrown into the air hy dozens,” stones were thrown, swo 
drawn, and all the seeany os a bear-fight as completely reali 
as the wildest Tipperary could possibly desire. The Belgians 
appear to have acqui with laudable good humour in a 
programme of amusements which, from their point of view, was 
certainly not without its objectionable features. They probabl. 
felt, however, that they were dealing with the strange and half- 
reclaimed inhabitants of a barbarous island, whose partial civi- 
ligation presented enough that was curious in its sudden transi- 
tions and violent outbursts to atone for the occasional incon- 
veniences to which on-lookers were exposed. In England we can 
hardly be expected to hear with regret of anything which throws 
contempt and ridicule on so disgraceful a Soeeenrtt of religious 
partisanship. If ever anything was established by an_over- 
whelming preponderance of evidence, it is the general disaffection 
with which the inhabitants of Rome their present Govern- 
ment. No one who is not either wilfully dishonest or blinded 
by fanaticism can doubt that it is unendurably vexatious, inefli- 
eient, and tyrannical. It is disgraceful that men should leave 
our shores to act as condottieri in its service; but it is perhaps a 
still deeper disgrace to the Throne which has to be orenped © 
by so miserable an expedient. Catholic bishops fill their pastoral 
with rhetoric about the “ fotependenss and dignity” of the Holy 
See, and the pious efforts of the Volunteers for its effective 
maintenance. Jt is strange that even ecclesiastics can deceive 
themselves as to the de in which Pio Nono is likely to be 
rendered either dented 90 independent by his present sup- 


porters. History has shown before this— 
How nations sink, by ing schemes 
When vengeance listens to the fool’s request. 


d it can surely have been no propitious deity which has d mary 
a favourable response to the latest aspirations of the Papal Court, 
and has filled the streets of Rome, in a great political crisis, with 
a lawless rabble of scatterbrained and passionate Irishmen. 


JOCKEY CLUB LEGISLATION. 


HE meeting of the Jockey Club last week at Newmarket 
has resulted in resolutions which £° far to prove that the 
ae of the Turf may be safely left in the hands to which 
it hitherto belonged. Three rules have been adopted which 


promise to do much to remedy the abuseslately complained of in the 
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House of Lords, and notice has been given for the next meeting 
of a proposal which would carry the much-needed work of Turf Re- 
form to a point which we had scarcely ventured to think possible. 
The first of these new rules relates to what may seem a slight, 
but is really a very important matter. An addition of 3 |b. is to 
be made to the weight carried at the Derby, Oaks, St. Leger, 
and two or three other three-year-old races. At present the 
weight is 8st. 7lb., and it will in future be 8st. 1olb. The 
effect of this change will be that the best jockeys will be able to 
ride in these great races without making such painful and even 
dangerous efforts as they have often been obliged to do to bring 
themselves within the weight at which their competitors have been 
allowed to ride. It seems to be agreed that the limit of 8st. 71b. 
stood just two or three pounds below the lowest point of weight 
which many jockeys found it possible to reach without impairing 
their Soma. and even injuring their constitutions, by excessive 
wasting. A popular sporting writer, speaking of two celebrated 
joey, has put very forcibly the necessity for the change which 
now been made :— 


In physical power, Marson was the strongest of the two, as he was always 
able, from his slight make, to ride 8st. easily; while Butler ought never to 
have gone to scale for some seasons before his death under 8st. tolb., and 
wore and fretted himself away in getting off the other three pounds. 


And he proceeds to say that had the new superseded the 8st. 7]b- 
rule, “which just crushes the heart out of many a jockey, we 
might, humanly speaking, have had Frank yet.” It is not pos- 
sible that the highest skill and experience should altogether 
counterbalance the loss of physical power and of steadiness of 
nerve produced by severe exercise and starvation. Some of the 
best jockeys either cannot ride at all in important races, or they 
do not ride so well as they would do if their energies were unim- 
paired; and sometimes their careers have been prematurely 
closed through the violent treatment to which they have subjected 
themselves at the opening of every season to get rid of the 
winter’s growth of flesh. It is true that there have been and 
are many good jockeys, who, being very small and at the same 
time very strong, can ride easily at much less than the Derb 
weight, and who never throughout their careers are troubled wit 
a pound of flesh that they need wish away. Thus we read, 
among the chronicles of bygone heroes, of Conolly and Pavis, 
“who had immense practice, both being able to ride under 
yst. 8lb.;” and of Johnny Gray, “who could always ride 
6st. 8lb.” On the other hand, we are told of Sam Day the elder, 
who was recalled from farming to the saddle, and for that purpose 
wasted from 11st. 6lb. to 7st. 12lb.; and of Sam Arnull, to whom 
“‘ wasting was a sore burden,” but who nevertheless “ performed 
the unrivalled feat of knocking off 7lb. in a single day,” to qualify 
himself for a much-coveted mount. Such things have been done 
in moments of enthusiasm, or at the bidding of inexorable necessity 
—for the jockey is apt to spend his money almost with the same 
speed at which he wins it—but they can scarcely be done without 
risk of impaired health and vigour, and of consequent poverty 
and even of untimely death. We have it on the authority of one 
who in his own line well understood horses and their management 
—we mean the elder Mr. Weller—that “width and wisdom always 
go together;” and it is probably true that the mysteries of steering 
either one or four horses over difficult ground only begin to be 
thoroughly understood as the progress of years is marked—or, 
in the undisturbed course of nature, would be marked—by a slight 
lateral development of the steersman’s person. Hence, as the 
jockey’s mental capacity for managing a great race grows, his 
physical inability to bring himself within the required conditions 
grows also, and he is pushed from his seat by younger men or 
boys, while the improvidence of his class too often causes him to 
feel acutely the force of Sir John Falstaff’s wish that “his means 
were greater and his waist slenderer.” But if we are right in 
thinking that many jockeys are like the famous Frank Butler, 
who could have {ridden 8st. 1olb. without the disastrous conse- 
quences which resulted from going three pounds lower, the 
new rule of the Jockey Club will do much to secure to the 
most deserving men the mounts to which they are able to do the 
fullest justice. So far, too, as this change affects the horses, it 
will be in favour of the soundest and most valuable breeds, and 
a more searching test of the quality of the three-year-olds which 
run in the greatest races will certainly produce, in course of years, 
an improvement in English horses generally, for which, in spite 
of some assertions to the contrary, we venture to think that there 
is ample room. ‘ 

Another of the new rules provides that no horse shall carry in 
any race a less weight than sst.7lb. This is the same measure 
as was proposed by Lord Redesdale in the House of Lords, 
except that the minimum named by him was 6st. Its most 
obvious effect will be to prevent races being ridden by little boys, 
and this will be for the benefit of the boys themselves, and also 
of all persons present on race-courses, who are not unfrequently 
in danger from the inability of weak children to hold in the 
horses upon which, perhaps, they can stick with admirable 
tenacity. But ardent humanitarians must not think that this 
new rule is pure gain to their cause, because, undoubtedly, if all 
horses were ridden by men, there would be much more punish- 
ment. Boys, however willing, are scarcely able to use the whip 
as it is sometimes used by a man who thoroughly understands 
itsmanagement. Of course, the objection to this law of a minimum, 
if carried further—and even at its present point—is, that it tends 
to discourage handicaps, and this is an objection which some 


persons would rather say is an advantage. But the betting 
world demands plenty of handicaps and full fields of horses, as 
furnishing the best opportunities for its speculations. Those who 
think that mankind grow more wicked as time advaaces will be pre- 
pared to learn that handicaps have increased enormously during 
the last thirty years. Those, on the other hand, who believe in the 
moral and material progress of the human race will be perplexed 
on finding that railways cause handicaps, and that handicaps 
tempt to gambling. One chief reason of the increase of this 
sort of races is undoubtedly the facility with which horses are 
now transferred from one course to another, and the opportunity 
which would be thus offered to a few first-rate horses to swee 
away all the prizes in the country if weight-for-age races ha 
been instituted in the place of all these handicaps. The object 
of handicapping of course is to equalize, as near as > A be, 
the chances of horses of different degrees of merit, by weighting 
them according to their proved or supposed powers. If it be 
true, as is alleged, that the handicapper needs a range of five 
stone, the highest weight under the new law would be rost. 7lb., 
and the owner of a first-rate horse on whom such a weight should 
be imposed would probably do well to refuse to run him. But 
even under the present system, the finest horses of their years do 
not often run in handicaps, and therefore at the top of the scale 
there would be no great loss, while at the bottom there would be 
a great gain, by banishing from the race-course @gsort of flashy 
feeble animals which are a disgrace to it. If some of the specu- 
lators upon the performances of these useless creatures could be 
banished also, the respectability of the turf would gain by it. 
We conceive that this new rule, so far as it interferes with han- 
dicaps, interferes exactly where it ought. Light-weight racin 
is suited to the powers of the kind of horses which cunyeneall 
racing is likely to produce. Thus the supporters of one part of 
a vicious system are also supporters of the other part. As the 
weights of handicaps are raised, breeders will find that forcing 
horses forward unnaturally does not pay them so well as 
it has been used to do; and if the pecuniary inducement to 
this forcing were diminished, the course of those who seek to 
abolish it would be free from difficulty. Such a body as the 
Jockey Club could not longer refuse action in a matter where 
the real interests of horse-racing, as well as the public advan- 
tage, so urgently demanded some attempt at remedying an 
enormous evil. 

It is provided by another rule that, so far as the power and 
the example of the Jockey Club extend, the practice of running 
yearlings shall be abolished. No step has yet been taken to 
restrain the running of two-year-olds, but notice has been given 
for a future meeting of the Club of a resolution that no two-year- 
old shall run in any race before the Newmarket July meeting, 
and also that no two-year-old shall run in any handicap. Thus 
the education of the young horse will be prolonged some two or 
three months, and this period, brief though it be, will not be un- 
important in the life of an animal whose most important business 
in the world has to be got through in about the same number of 
years. The exclusion of two-year-olds from handicaps is a con- 
siderable step in the direction of abolishing two-year-old running 
altogether. It is said that the void created at the Spring meetings 
by doing away with the two-year-old races must be supplied by 
offering prizes for older horses. We shall rejoice to see this 
done, and we trust that noblemen and gentlemen who run horses 
not so much to make money as to spend it in a splendid and 
popular way, will set the example of keeping horses in training 
to a later age than is now usual, or would be exactly convenient 
to those who look to horse-breeding for their livelihood. If the 
course of reform now entered on be steadily persevered in, we 
confidently predict that the country will hereafter get a much 
better return than it now does for the vast sums lavished upon 
horse-racing. 


THE ORPHEONISTS AND PROTESTANTISM. 


TTFRIED MULLER, in a very hazy disquisition on the 
Orphici, as learned as it is unintelligible, appended to his 
famous work on the Mythus, seems to conclude that the ancient 
followers of the Thracian bard—only he was not a bard—were 
perhaps a political organization, or a philosophical school, or a 
religious sect. Which the old Orphics were, does not perhaps 
much matter; for in those days, if either politics, philosophy, or 
religion existed, it came to about the same thing, which was pro- 
bably nothing. We are not sure that the modern hordes who have 
been celebrating their orgies or mysteries at the Crystal Palace 
have not been treated in much the same transcendental spirit 
in which the great German mythologer has dealt with the older 
Orpheonists. We have resolved to consider them as anythin 
but what they are. Orpheus, according to the vulgar deere | 
was only a wandering piper; and the poor fellows who hare 
recently visited us were only very enthusiastic singers, and other- 
wise exceedingly commonplace people, brought over to put money 
into the pockets of some of our showmen. They were imported 
here as a speculation by the entrepreneur of the Crystal Paes, 
who contracted with the harmonious shepherds much as the 
Coolies or Savoyards are imported by dealers in humanity at the 
Mauritius or in Saffron-hill. The whole thing, like most of our 
great national celebrations, was an ingenious invention of the 
Crystal Palace Company, who are equally ready to enter into 
articles with an Emperor or an acrobat, having a Lesinsaalibe eye 
to the seven-and-sixpenny days at Sydenham. ; 
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Were this the occasion, we should have a word to say about 
these Crystal Palace celebrations, and something more than a 
word of remonstrance against the vulgarizing and debasing of 
great names and great occasions which we are compelled to 
submit to by the dividend-seeking activity of these wholesale 
dealers in stunning attractions. It was more than enough to 

pularize Handel, and to eee Burns, and to debase 
ter none and, if people can be such fools as to adventure on 
the ear-splitting enterprise of listening to the contest of ninety- 
nine brass bands, which was advertised as an attraction in hot 
weather during the week, we shall not quarrel with their taste. 
But it is rather too bad to call on a Secretary of State to play 
into the hands of a body of commercial adventurers, and to debase 
all the associations connected with the Volunteer movement by 

rmitting himself to deliver the Queen’s prizes at Sydenham, 
Jor the benefit of the Crystal Palace Company, who next week 
will probably invite Chief Baron Nicholson to hand the 
champion’s belt to Mr. Thomas Sayers with the same “ imposing 
display of flags and trophies suitable to the occasion.” Mr. 
Sidney Herbert was, of course, wise enough to stay ng and 
reasonably concluded that, if there was any use in an Under- 
Secretary, it was Lord de Grey’s function to get through 
as he could the distribution of prizes. We do not Mune the 
Company half so much as those who play into the Company’s 
harids. Te maf that we want a Pan-Britannicum for public 
assemblies and national celebrations, but it should be clearly 
understood what these Crystal Palace speculations are, and what 
they are not. They are matters of business. The Orpheonists 
were engaged on the expectation that they would prove remune- 
rative; a Secre of State and the Volunteer prizemen are 
enlisted on the reasonable hope that they will draw a full house at 
Sydenham ; and the bottle conjuror, or an African Venus, or the 
industrious fleas may be bargained with under the same expecta- 
tions. The Queen herself was on one occasion taken down to 
inaugurate a People’s Park in the provinces, and it turned out 
that her Majesty's visit was a neat stroke of business on the part 
of certain directors to rig the market, and to raise the wind ? map a 
speculation which was, we believe, never carried out. 

Of course, when the Crystal Palace Directors had invested in 
the tuneful choir, it was their business to make the poor fellows 
whom they had brought over as important as possible. The news- 
paper reporters, especially those of a more enthusiastic turn, 
who are disposed to consider a Joint Stock Company’s specula- 
tion nothing less than a national institution, told us to regard the 
visit of the Orpheonists as a political event destined to re-solder 
the chinks of that cordial alliance which costs us so much; and 
Sir Joseph Paxton, whose interest in the Crystal Palace is 
naturally keen, assured us that the French singers, on their 
return to their country, would act as the Apostles of Peace. This 
was the political capital made out of the Orpheonists; and the 
religious world was not behind the Peace Society in turning the 
men of song into a matter of business. Sectarians, political and 
religious, could not resist the opportunity of improving the occa- 
sion. A new era was opened for France—another and a more stable 
Anglo-mania was to be taken back by the three thousand singers. 
They were, we are assured, to act as Protestant missionaries as 
well as heralds of peace in the thousand villages of France. There 
are awkward stories afloat that the poor Orpheonists were 
desperately fleeced by cabmen, and lamentably imposed upon 
by the publicans and sinners of London. But the neglect 
of their material comforts was more than compensated by the 
extraordinary zeal manifested by the saints in their spiritual 
interests. They were strangers, and were taken in; for the only 
beds we offered them were straw. But all this was more than 
supplemented by the Bibles which the Rev. George Albert 
Rogers says they received so enthusiastically. If this is true, we 
can only say that the spiritual state of those whom Mr. Rogers 
and his friends treat as heathen does them credit. After all, the 
men who, when they asked for dinner, received a tract and were 
content, cannot be much mended. 

It may be thought cynical to suggest that Mr. George Albert 
Rogers’ zeal in “ sic pry Soy interesting strangers with 
4000 copies of the Word of Life” was at all stimulated by the 
circumstance that it gave him an opportunity of begging for 
“the cost of the Bibles and the expenses attending the distribu- 
tion,” as well as of advertising in a greasy epistle to the 
Morning Advertiser his own activity; but the circumstance 
suggests a few considerations. Mr. Rogers tells us that the 
Orpheonists looked upon the Bible distribution with a deep 
sense of gratitude. To our minds, the compliment is an 
extremely equivocal one. But the gift of a Bible to each of the 
singers was as nothing compared with the shower of religious 
tracts with which these poor fellows were pelted. When a man 
accepts your hospitality, or, as in this case, fulfils a commercial 
engagement, it is not very ba to suggest that he is a heathen, 
and that the religious profession of himself and his countrymen 
is made up of equal parts of idolatry and hypocrisy. Romanism 
may be all this; but, as we have spoken pretty plainly our 
opinion of Canon Dalton’s dealings with Master Vansittart, 
we must execute equal justice on the impertinence of the well- 
meaning sectarians who thought proper to improve the oppor- 
tunity by attempting to Protestantize these poor French work- 
men and labourers. Of course, it would be quite superfluous 
to ask Mr. ag oe and his friends whether there are no English 
opportunities left for trying their hands at conversion ; but, if 


the Orpheonists ever read the Bibles which they have received, 
and recollect the aspect of London streets and London casinos, 
together with their experiences of London hotel-keepers and 
London cab-drivers, they may be able to supply a commentary, 
not Sone favourable to what Mr. Rogers calls “ this land of 
the Bible,” on a text which says something about a mote and a 
beam, and on that other one which speaks of a zeal which would 
compass sea and land to make one proselyte, but was apt to neglect 
the domestic and home duties of national and religious life. It was 
asked, properly enough, by awriter in the Times, how we should 
selves F e French people, gene speaking—that is, the 
religious people in as Mr. admits, take 
“ England to be a nation of infidels.” ‘With this idea they are 
as honestly and sincerely penetrated as Exeter Hall is saturated 
with the notion that Rome is a synagogue of Satan, and all its 
religion no better than a doctrine of devils. Mr. Rogers feels 
bound in conscience to convert the French sinner from the error 
of his ways; and the same obligation is no doubt laid upon the 
French missionaries in the case of the English infidels. But 
how would Exeter Hall stare and gasp were the passengers by 
the Boulogne boats systematically waylaid by emissaries of the 
Propaganda thrusting into their hands neat little editions of the 
Variations of Protestants! What would be said were the steps 
of the Hotel du Louvre barricaded every morning by the French 
clergy and the lively female members of a Parisian @uvre for the 
conversion of heretics? What if, at the last International 
Exhibition, all the English in Paris had been solemnly presented 
with a copy of the Douay Version? And yet this is the 
exact parallel of our hospitable treatment of the Orpheonists. 
It is quite true that this impertinent interference with the 
religion of other people is by no means confined to foreigners. 
It is almost impossible to travel by railway without the presence 
of a tract-distributor, who opens the conversation by thrusting 
into your hands How about your Soul? Omnibuses are haunted 
by poke bonnets and doubtful white ties, who implore your accept- 
ance of a farthing’s-worth of bad English and worse theology, 
the only result of which to thinkers is a disagreeable doubt 
whether the religion which can be so misrepresented is worth a 
thought on the part of a rational being. And very recent 
another step has been taken in this abominable interference wit 
your neighbour's soul. The Post Office letter-boxes attached to 
your street-door are, in several districts of London, inundated by 
a disinterested individual who affects at once alliteration and 
Calvinism, and asks your attention to Serious Sayings for 
Saints and Sinners, in which he enlarges, doubtless after a 
serious study of the Pugna Porcorum, on the excellence of 
Penitence, Pardon, Purity, Prayer, and Peace—‘ prayer” being 
“the privilege of the pardoned,” and “ we the portion of the 
penitent, the possession of the pardoned, the patrimony of the 
pure.” The public tract-sower has almost arrived at the dignity 
of a social evil, and the solicitations to antinomianism are by no 
means co to sex. 


THE OPERA HOUSES. 


A= having twice been positively announced, and twice 
suddenly postponed, Meyerbeer'’s Prophéte was at last pro- 
duced at the Royal Italian Opera on Thursday evening. The 
amount of trouble and inconvenience which the public continually 
suffers at the hands of both the operatic managers from the 
alteration of the advertised programme, frequently only a few 
hours before the performance, leads us to take this oppor- 
tunity of yo so unscrupulous a course of pro- 
ceeding. The number of cases in which this has occurred are 
almost sufficient to warrant the induction that it is a mere artifice 
on the part of the management to raise the expectations of the 
public—in fact, a mere trick of the art of puffery. If so, itisa 
very unworthy artifice, to which establishments of the character 
ond waguite ie of the Royal Italian Opera and Her Majesty's 
Theatre ought surely not to condescend; and which, indeed, so far 
from advancing their interests with the public, cannot but tend to 
destroy that confidence which it ought to be their principal object 
to maintain. Nor, again, can it be regarded as sufficient excuse 
to assert that these delays are not intentional, but that they arise 
from miscalculations of the period at which the work to be pro- 
duced will be in a sufficient state of ag tapes to be brought 
before the public. The patrons of Mr. Gye or Mr. Smith, as the 
case may be, have a right to expect that these gentlemen should 
be able to reckon upon the resources of their establish- 
ments with more certainty than seems to be the case. 
Looking at the matter in the most favourable light, there is 
an amount of recklessness in their treatment of the public 
of which it has just reason to complain, and of which, 
although perhaps neither Mr. Smith nor Mr. Gye may be aware 
of it, it does most seriously complain. Take the case, for instance, 
which we happen to know actually occurred, of a person coming 
from a distance of more than a hundred miles on Saturday 
week, to be present at the first performance of Weber's Oberon, 
which was even advertised both in the morning —— of that 
day and in the affiches of the theatre itself, and discovering, 
late in the afternoon, that his journey had been in vain. Or, 
again, imagine the temper in which a connoisseur who had been 
looking forward to the - production of the Prophéte on Tuesday 
evening, would receive the announcement that he must content 
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himself with the hackneyed platitudes of the Trovatore. Of course 
there is much to be done before an opera of such difficulty as either 
Oberon or the Prophéte can be pronounced fit for production— 
more perhaps than any of us, without sufficient experience, are 
able to realize, and it is to be expected that occasions will present 
themselves when the public must necessarily be disappointed, 
and that without any possible blame attaching to the manage- 
ment of the theatre. But when such cases may almost be said 
to constitute the rule rather than the exception, it is impossible 
to pass them over without comment. We do not believe that 
either Mr. Smith or Mr. Gye are fully aware of the incon- 
venience thus occasioned, and therefore we take an opportunity 
of informing them of it, in the hope that in future seasons they 
may endeayour to keep better faith with the public in this par- 
ticular than they can this year pretend to have done. 

The Prophéte had never been given at Covent Garden since 
the erection of the new Theatre until Thursday evening last. 
Affording, as it does, a greater opportunity for scenic display than 
almost any other opera, great expectations were naturally excited 
as to the magnificence of the spectacle which Mr. Beverley and 
Mr. Harris would produce upon what is, we believe, the largest 
stage in Europe. These expectations were in the fullest degree 
realized. From first to last it is a triumph of scenic effect. It 
is fully equal in accurate and costly detail to the best of Mr. 
Charles Kean’s productions, and has the further advantage of a 
grandeur of scale, affording facilities for stage illusion which are un- 
attainable in so small a theatre as the Princess’s. Mr. Beverley, as 
a scenic artist, is unquestionably without a rival. He is as fertile 
in invention as he is clever in execution, and he has never dis- 
played his powers to greater advantage than in the scenery of 
the Prophéte. The environs of Dordrecht, and the Square 
in the city of Munster, upon which the curtain rises for the 
third act, although not the scenes in which great effects are 
looked for, are admirable specimens of genuine painting. The 
skating and coronation scenes are, however, those which afford 
the greatest opportunity for the display of skill in the combina- 
tion of scenery with gorgeous pageantry and artistic grouping. 
It would be difficult to imagine anything more completely suc- 
cessful in the way of effect than these two scenes, and we should, 
indeed, be inclined to consider the latter as the most wonderful 
stage picture which has ever been produced. 

The music of the opera is a little open to the charge of heavi- 
ness, owing to its more than usually patchy character. It is all, 
however, original, and contains many examples of M. Meyer- 
beer’s happiest thoughts. Witness, for example, the duet “ Della 
Mos?,” the two songs for Fides “ Ah mio figlio,” and “ Pieta,” the 
trio for the two Anabaptists, and Oberthal, commencing “ Di 
yostre bandiere,’’ and the ballet music of the second act. The part 
of Jean is that which, perhaps more than any other, has conduced 
to M. Tamberlik’s reputation. His impersonation, however, is 
too well known to require any minute criticism. The audience 
welcomed him most warmly, and we fancied he was singing with 
even more force than last season. He delivered the prayer “ R& 
del ciel” with immense energy, and the preceding slow movement 
with much delicacy and taste, and the drinking song narrowly 
escaped an encore. His acting in the Coronation scene was, 
as of old, dignified and impressive. 

The cast presented three novelties—Madlle. Csillag in Fides, 
Madlle. Corbari as Berta, and Signor Neri-Baraldi as Giona, one 
of the Anabaptists. In the early scenes we were somewhat 
fearful for Madlle. Csillag’s success. The pretty quaint accom- 
panied recitative which she sings when she frst enters was 

oorly given, indeed, scarcely audible, and the duet “ Della 
Most” was very ineffective. She rallied, however, in the “ Ah 
mon fils,” which she pore with considerable pathos and inten- 
sity. Again, in the third act, she was excellent, both in the first 
scene, in which occurs the wail of the mendicant and a long duet 
with Berta, and also in the splendid and elaborate finale in the 
cathedral. Her acting throughout this last-mentioned scene was 
well considered and highly effective, and her singing, where the 
music was not too low for er voice, which seemed to be the case 
more or less throughout the opera, was extremely good. The 
very difficult air in the last act, ‘* O verita,” was given with much 
fire, but the effort was not quite equal to what Madame Viardot 
Garcia used to produce in the same cayatina. Madlle. Osillag may 
certainly be congratulated on having achieved a success in this part. 
With a voice inferior to that of Grisi, Tedesco, or Alboni, she is 
enabled to avoid the transpositions necessary when the first of 
these ladies essayed the part, and her dramatic powers are of so 
much higher an order than those of the two latter that the result is 
much more satisfactory. While she has taken Madame Viardot, the 
original representative of the part, as her model, than whose per- 
formance nothing finer has been seen on the modern Italian stage, 
she has yet been no slavish imitator, but has given in several parts 
an intelligent reading of her own. Madlle. Corbari is sadly over- 
weighted in Bertha. Her voice, execution, and acting are not at all 
equal to the demands of the character ; and to this is, no doubt, to 
be attributed the.coldness with which the duet in the first scene 
was received. It is to be regretted that MadameCarvalho could not 
have been induced to take this réle. Signor Neri-Baraldi is de- 
cidedly the best Giona we have had in England, and sang the 
ungrateful part of the Anabaptist very well and carefully through- 
out. We have never heard the trio in the Tent go better, thanks, 
in a great measure, to his steady leading. 

Five years have made no dimnee in Signor Tagliafico’s ex- 


cellent enpevetnation of the Count Oberthal, which is as good as 


good can We have already mentioned the magnificence of 
the decorations. The skating quadrille was performed with 
immense spirit, and in all the complicated grouping not a single 
hitch of any kind occurred. We may here remark that the 
Coronation Hymn for the acolytes is now sung by chorister boys 
instead of by the ladies of the chorus in white surplices, as in the 
days of the old Covent Garden. This is a most judicious altera- 
tion, and gives the finishing touch of reality to this extraordi- 
nary scene. 

The subscription season at Her Majesty’s Theatre came to an 
end on Tuesday evening with a performance of Lucrezia Borgia, 
which, except so far as the three principal singers were concerned, 
was rather indifferent. The subordinate characters—Gubetta, 
Rustighello, Liverotto, &e.—were inefficiently sustained. ‘The 
scenery and the accessories in the banqueting scene and else- 
where were not in that style of excellence which we haye 
aright to expect. Madame Lemaire, as Orsini, is but a poor 
substitute for Alboni, although she did her utmost to make 
her impersonation effective. Titiens, Mongini, and Gassier, 
however, redeemed the general weakness of the performance, 
and excited great enthusiasm, especially in the well-known 
trio of the first act, where Alphonso insists upon his wife’s 
offering the poisoned cup to Gennaro. This the song inter- 
polated by Signor Mongini at the commencement of the second 
act were encored with most demonstrative marks of approval. 
After the opera, Madame Marie Cabel made her first appearance 
in a scene from Dinorah—that is to say, she sang the “ Legend” 
and the “‘ Shadow Song.” Her merits as a most accomplished 
singer are unmistakeable. Great fluency of vocalization, a 
pleasing though slightly reedy quality of voice, and excellent 
intonation, are her principal characteristics. We had scarcely 
sufficient opportunity to institute any comparison between her 
powers and those of Madame Carvalho, but we should be inclined 
to believe that the latter lady is her superior in grace and refine- 
ment, although not perhaps possessing a voice of quite so rich 
and full a quality. Her reception was most favourable. 


During the evening, a printed address from the lessee was 
distributed among the audience, in which he confesses frankly 
enough some of the defects of his establishment, but promises 

reat reforms next season. We sincerely wish him success in 

is next campaign. Mr. Smith has certainly done great 
service to the interest of music. The productions of Oberon 
and Semiramide are in themselves sufficient to give distinction to 
his past season; and he further promises Le Nozzé di Figaro 
during a series of extra performances at cheap prices, which com- 
menced on Thursday evening. In the winter he announces his 
intention of giving English operas, for which purpose he has 
already engaged Titiens, parepe Sims Reeves, and Santley. 
Macfarren’s Robin Hood and Wallace's Amber Witch are to be 
given; and we also hear rumours of a new opera by a gifted 
amateur, Mr. Frederick Clay, whose very clever operetta, Out 
of Sight, was charmingly performed by amateurs at the concert 
given at Bridgewater House last week. Mr. Smith seems to 
consider it his destiny to oppose the fortunes of Covent Garden, 
and is likely to prove himself as formidable a rival to Miss Pyne 
and Mr. Harrison as he has doubtless been to Mr. Gye. 


REVIEWS, 


ROUGH TYPES OF ENGLISH LIFE.* 


rye author of this work had prepared it for the , and 
A was just about to publish it when he died. Although the 
notion that a man’s books are to be praised because he is dead 
is in the highest degree absurd, we should feel inclined to take 
no notice of a book, the author of which was recently dead, if 
there were no occasion to say much of what he had written, and 
if criticism might give pain to his surviying friends. But this 
volume is so complete a specimen of a sort of work which we 
think calls for the most unreserved disapprobation, that we are 
obliged to criticise it with freedom. It is often hard on an author 
to judge him by posthumous publications, as he may have been 
sacrificed to the indiscreet admiration of his friends, and the 
book as it appears may be very different from what he would 
haye wished. But Mr. Symons had written this very carefully, 
and in his preface tells us that he was under very favourable 
circumstances for composing it, and that he thinks it likely to be 
very useful. It is, therefore, as he would have wished it to be; 
and it is a book the badness of which, as it seems to us, ought 
not to be passed over because the yolume is not very important. 
For this badness springs from the peculiar character and yiews 
of the author. Mr. Symons appears to haye been an almos 

perfect representative of the class of educated grumblers—ot 
those persons who see everything around them in a dark hue, 
and are full of the imperfections which they detect in the society 
and the country to which they belong. Mr. Symons was evidently 
a man of high moral character; took an active interest 
in the welfare of the poor; and he was acquainted with as 
much of classical and modern literature as falls within the 
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range of most English gentlemen. But the fruit of his 
education was to make him dissatisfied with everything about 
him, and to fancy that eyerybody he came in contact wit 
was wrong. Like most educated grumblers, he found a pleasure 
in holding up everything not English to taunt his countrymen 
with, and he is always throwing out hints how admirably things 
are managed in France. He accepts any statement of fac 
provided it tells against England, and shows that we are wicked, 
and that all we do is a failure. This dipenice of mind springs, 
we believe, from two sources—a lack of generosity, and a defi- 
ciency in the power of weighing evidence. en like 
Symons find a melancholy satisfaction in showing us how poor 
a thing England is, hile they never set before themselves a 
distinct proposition, and examine the evidence by which they hope 
to support it. For instance, they praise the wonderful efficien 
of the Imperial Government in France, but they never as 
themselves whether they think this efficiency is or is not 
attended with inherent disadvantages which far outweigh its 
good effects. This is a frame of mind to which we feel the 
greatest aversion, because it is mean and narrow, because 
it imposes on many who think its dogmas very fine and new, 
and because it makes the higher education of England ridiculous 
in the eyes of those who only see this side of it, and whose good 
sense tells them that such educated grumbling is absurd. 

Of course there is some truth in the charges which Mr. 
Symons brings against England. It does not need a magician to 
find spots in a nation which attempts, and, in its rough 
way manages, to govern millions of men belonging to almost 
every race on earth. But what we complain of is, that true 
things are so stated as to be untrue. The bare fact is placed by 
itself, and none of its concomitant circumstances are allowed to 
balance it. Sometimes the fact is very much exaggerated. Some- 
times it can scarcely be called a fact at all. For instance, Mr. 
Symons tells us that England is torn to pieces by the differences 
of. races which have never ceased to exist. He denies that the 
nation has ever amalgamated. He tells us that Saxon is still 
set against Norman, and that the Danes in England still hate 
those whom their forefathers plundered. Who could recognise 
this as a picture of English society ? He appeals to the existence 
of the Welsh nationality, and says that even the Chartists cannot 
cohere, for the Welsh Chartists would not, some years ago, accept 
an English leader. It is certainly a very curious fact that Wales 
has always remained so distinct a country; but what is still 
more curious, and what Mr. Symons entirely omits to notice, is, 
that for the last three hundred years Wales has never exhibited 
any signs of real separation from England. Wales accepted the 
Reformation, it accepted English law, it never had the slightest 
intrigue with, or sympathy for, any foreign enemy of England. 
The union of Wales with England has been more intimate than 
the union of Brittany with France. But, after we have made all 
possible allowance for the instance of Wales, we want tu know 
where are the proofs of this strange lingering antipathy of 
Saxons, Normans, and Danes ; and we find that Mr. Symons has 
to inform us that, at the village of Avening, in Gloucestershire, 
the boors there are very rough to a stranger who comes 
wooing. Any one but an educated grumbler would see this 
fact in its true light, if it is a fact at all. It is an instance of 
the small local jealousies that may exist in the midst of the most 
complete general union. But a person like Mr. Symons is 
struck with its oddity, and jumps at any theory that he can 
base on it which will disturb, as he thinks, the satisfaction which 
his neighbours take in their country. In another part of his 
book, he states that Englishmen are kept apart by the extra- 
ordinary malevolence that animates them. is is an instance 
of another kind of error into which an educated grumbler is 
delighted to fall. It is true that Englishmen often hate each 
other, but the statement is introduced to show why the English 
are more unsociable than Continentals. In itself the statement 
is true—in its relation to the main subject itis false. We should 
be utterly at a loss to comprehend how any one would set 
about proving that Englishmen hate each other more than 
Frenchmen do. Mr. Symons does not, in so many words, say 
that this is the case. He only says, when praising the Con- 
tinent, that Englishmen are full of malevolence towards each 
other. He feels that somehow the fact tells against England, and 
shirks putting before himself the distinct question whether he 
means that English malevolence is greater than French, and, if 
so, how he can show that this is so. As a third instance of 
statements relatively false, we may quote his language about 
India. He tells us that the government of the East India 
Company was tyrannical, iniquitous, and an unredeemed abomi- 
nation. This can only be called true by making the most hand- 
some allowances. It is true that, at one period, the rule of the 
Company was very bad as compared with what Englishmen of 
the present day would desire in a country quite under their con- 
trol. It is perfectly untrue if it means, as it obviously does 
mean, to speak of the Company in its later days as if it were the 
same as it had been in the days of Clive, and as if the rule of 
other nations under parallel circumstances had been better. 

It is most important, when people go grumbling on in this 
way, to see the manner in which they handle evidence. It so 
happens that, at the end of the volume, Mr. Symons gives an 
account of his experiences at the bar; and he tells us, amon, 
other cases, of one in which he tried to shake some medi 


-eyidence that told aguingt the prisoner he was defending. He 


failed, and thought. efence hopeless, when the judge called 


the surgeon back, and asked a few questions which threw the 
witness into confusion, and his evidence broke down. Mr. Symons 
tells this to illustrate some remark about the difference that exists 
between one judge and another ; but we may be allowed to refer 
to it as also illustrating the slight power of cross-examination 
which Mr. Symons possessed. He appears to us to have been 
entirely wanting in the legal mind—in the disposition, the culti- 
vation of which is the great triumph of special pleading, to fix on 
a definite point, and prove it only so far as it is proyeable. For 
example, when he is abusing the Government of India, he makes 
the most positive statements of enormous wrongs committed in 
recent years. We look to the foot-notes to see the evidence by 
which the charges are supported, and we find that his authority 
is a tract of the India Reform Society. A man must be wholly 
deficient in the most rudimentary notion of what a proof means 
when he accepts as gospel the hasty calumnies of an exasperated 
clique. These attacks on the Indian Government are very 
much like the philippics in which Continental pamphleteers 
indulge against Lo Palmerston, and which are stated 
in the foot-notes to be based on the unimpeachable authority 
of “le grand publiciste Urquhart.” We are sometimes lost in 
astonishment at the positions which Mr. Symons treats as grave 
and unquestionable truths. He introduces, for example, one 
of those imaginary foreigners who take part in the dialogues of 
educated grumblers in order that they may manifest a polite 
incredulity when they hear of all the bad things that are revealed 
of England and the English. This foreigner is told by Mr. Symons 
that we are separated by the strongest hatred of class against 
class and race against race, and he replies, ‘ This exhibits a 
widely different state of political influences to those epeneting 
among us. With us, we differ and we contend only for politi 
objects with national aims, or it may be for personal interests ; 
but certainly not for personal animosities nor on account of 
differences of race, which among the great Continental nations 
have scarcely an existence.” After this, there is no knowing 
what an educated grumbler will not say. When we are told, posi- 
tively and unhesitatingly, that England is distracted hy differences 
of race, and that Austria is free from them, we scarcely know 
what to answer. We feel that Mr. Symons never could have 
been speaking of the Europe that we know, and that he must 
have had an earth as well as a moon of his own. 

It would be taking quite an erroneous view of the sort of man 
that Mr. Symons was, and of the class he represents, to suppose 
that he was never capable of judging rightly. But there is some- 
thing very characteristic of the type to which he belonged in the 
solemn air with which he lays down propositions that seem 
obvious enough. He takes, for instance, great pains to make us 
understand why he thinks it a good thing that young unmarried 
9 should have proper cupprimniiies of meeting and studyi 
each other's character, and he assures us that he approves o 
pic-nics and archery parties. He has also special recommenda- 
tions to give in the particular line with whisk be was connected. 
He was a school inspector, and he lays it down as the result of 
his experience and observation—which we have no doubt were, as 
he tells us, very considerable—that “at a school where the prin- 
ciples of Christianity were not taught at all, he should esteem 
very cheaply a knowledge of the dimensions of the ark, the his- 
tory of Hezekiah, or the names of Jacob’s sons’ mothers.” We 
think that the complacency with which these most harmless 
views are enunciated is in the highest degree significant of the 
mind of the author; and we are not unprepared to find that a 
man who thought such observations valuable should think sug- 
gestions on other subjects valuable where his own experience aa | 
not help him. A wrong standard of value is the great feature of 
the mind of an educated grumbler; and this is shown equally 
when very commonplace and very hazardous propositions 
are put forward. It belongs to the same turn of mind 
to think England wrong in everything, and to think it very 
easy to put her right. Mr. Symons is profuse in his 
remedies for the evils he deplores. ie considers, for instance, 
that the English style of visiting is unsociable, and he has a 
remedy. ‘I believe we should all be immense gainers 
in time, and especially in health, by dining at home at one or 
two o’clock and taking asevere tea at seven.” He is very violent 
in his complaints of the adulteration practised by English trades- 
men, but he thinks that it could easily be stopped ty allowing 
any buyer to prove that an article sold contained any ingredient 
not legitimately there, and by imposing a large penalty for the 
first conviction and hard labour for the second. But the strangest 
instance of the author's sanguine facility in devising remedies is 

iven at the end of the book, ina passage dictated by him shortly 
fore he died. He was speaking of the points that some persons 
think objectionable in the English Liturgy, and he suggested 
that it would be very easy to get rid of them without giving 
offence. As, in the present state of opinion, it would be about as 
easy to square the circle, it is interesting to know what this 
remedy is. We give it in the author's own words; and we need 
say no more of a man who had, doubtless, many estimable quali- 
ties, but whose book, as he had the unfortunate turn of mind 
that led him to dis e his country, we should like to see de- 
prived of all possible influence. This is his remedy :—‘* Why not 
per Royal Commission, six men of sound piety, and devoid 
of any extreme views, loyal to the Church. Let each separately 
make the erasures and omissions he thinks needful, adding 


nothing. Let all these omissions be made in the new Prayer 
Book. The thing is done.” 
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CALENDAR OF STATE PAPERS.—CHARLES I.* 


HIS volume is, of course, of the same general character as 
the other volumes of the same series which we have already 
noticed. Its contents are equally multifarious, and no less 
instructive and amusing. They include two very important years 
of English history, and therefore throw light upon great public 
events. They also contain the usual amount of queer hetero- 
eneous matter, personal and local, which is very often intensely 
iverting, and which always illustrates the manners, and often 
the politics, of the time. The chief historical uses of the present 
volume are thus summed up by its editor, Mr. Bruce :— 


The leading features of the present volume will be found in its relation to 
the Petition of Right, the Expeditions to Rochelle, the Assassination of Buck- 
ingham, the Diseclution of the Parliament of 1629, and the subsequent prose- 
cution of Sir John Eliot and other Members of the House of Commons. 

Actual contemporary correspondence, in many cases between members of 
the Government, and relating to such important subjects, cannot be otherwise 
than of high historical value, more especially if, as in the present instance, it 
be accompanied by original drafts of important illustrative documents, exhi- 
biting, in the changes which they underwent during the progress of settle- 
ment—in what statements were accepted and what rejected—the very mind 
and intention of those from whom they proceeded. Such are the papers the 
contents of which are here laid open to inquirers. This is not the place in 
which to detail the great story which they contain. Ere long there will pro- 
bably be set before the world a narrative of the events of this important 
period, founded on the papers which are here calendared. 


Mr. Bruce then goes on to give instances of the bearing of the 
collection upon matters less directly political, such as the early 
life of Archbishop Leighton, the examination of Ben Jonson for 
a supposed congratulatory ode to Felton, the murderer of Buck- 
ingham, and other points in the personal affairs of various men 
of note. He truly estimates the collection as “an invaluable 
mine of materials for all historical inquirers,” and rather senten- 
tiously adds, “‘ But, like other mines, it must be worked.” But 
who is to work it? who is to “ set before the world the narrative” 
hinted at in the extract we have just made? A mere plodding 
antiquary will not do. A mere romantic theorist will not do. 
He must neither be a despiser of State Papers nor an idolator 
of State Papers. He must not be a blind admirer of the King, 
nor a blind admirer of the Parliament. He must be a man well 
versed in the history of this particular period, but not one who 
has fastened tooth and nai) upon this particular period, in entire 
ignorance of all earlier and later periods. Where are we to find 
such a wonderful union of perfections? We really cannot point 
him out at a moment's notice; but we shall be ready to give our 
most impartial consideration to the claims of all candidates for 
the office who may appear. 

We have looked through the whole of the present volume, 
and have noted the most curious things which have struck us in 
so doing. The first general impression given‘by this, as by all 
similar collections, is that of the strange interference of Govern- 
ment in matters which now would be looked upon as altogether 
out of its province. To be sure, a great many of these “ State 
Papers” are really private letters and memoranda, of which one 
wonders how they ever came among the archives of the nation. 
For instance, in the course of this volume we come across two or 
three copies of love-verses, which we suppose are the productions 
of the lighter moments of a Secretary of State. It is not for us 
to pry into the mysteries of our rulers, and we know not whether 
anything of the sort would be found in a Calendar of State 
Papers of our own day; but we certainly do not think we should 
find the King’s Council and Ministers constantly writing and 
being written to about matters which one would have thought 
exclusively belonged to the Courts of Law, to the local magi- 
strates, or to the private discretion of this or that freeborn 
Englishman. Nobody doubts the King’s prerogative of mercy ; 
and we find it throughout this volume pretty freely exercised on 
behalf of various homicides—duellists, we fancy, in at least some 
cases—but it is against our notions of justice for a Secretary of 
State to write to the Chief Justice asking “‘ favour” for a prisoner 
to be tried before him. Doubtless the case was one for “ recom- 
mendation to mercy ;” but that, in these days, is a process which 
comes after trial, and not before. The entry is :— 


Nov. 15.—69. Sec. Conway toSir Nicholas Hyde, Lord Chief Justice of the 
King’s Bench. his to about to 
him, for giving an unruly boy, who was disturbing a congregation during 
Divine tow wih oad. end the boy bad both already 
done penance in the church, and considerable time had elapsed. 


Of strictly ange matters, the most important treated in the 
volume are those relating to the Petition of Right and the 
Remonstrance. The entries for May, 1628, contain various 
drafis for answers from the King to the Petition of Right, which 
we should like to see at length. Under June 19 we have an 
entry of a letter from Sir Francis Nethersole to Elizabeth, 
Queen of Bohemia :— 

Sends copy of the Remonstrance of the Commons. It was presented to 
the King on Tuesday last. The Duke was present in the Banqueting House 
at the time, and, on his Majesty rising from his chair, kneeled down, with a 
purpose, as was conceived, to have besought his Majesty to give him leave to 
say something. But the King, saying only “No,” took him up with his 
hand, which the Duke kissed, and so his Majesty retired. This was all passed 
at the time, and all is like to come of the Remonstrance. His Majesty’s 
favour to the Duke is no way diminished, but the ill will of the people is like 
to be much increased. 


* Calendar of State Papers, Domestic Series, of the Reign of Charles I. 
1628-29. Edited by John Esq., V.P.S.A. London: Longmans. 1859. 


It is clear that Charles was, at all events, wiser than Bucking- 
ham; but there were two or three versions of the story, for 
under June 23 we read, in a letter of John Millington to his 
brother Gilbert :—‘‘ The King is displeased at the report that 
he gave the Duke his hand to kiss on Nis answer to the Remon- 
strance. The Duke only desired to answer ; the King told him it 
needed not.” We may add that the letters of Sir Francis Nether- 
sole to Queen Elizabeth, which constantly occur, seem to form 
a complete journal of events as they passed. Might they not 
be worth printing by themselves ? 

The popular hatred to Buckingham is shown in many entries. 
A great many relate tothe crying grievance of billeting soldiers, 
complaints about which come in from all quarters. Others illus- 
trate the custom of Government interference at elections, with 
occasional resistance on the part of the electors. Take, for in- 
ae a letter received by K icholas from Colchester, March 4, 
1628 :— 

Knights of the shire for Essex were that day chosen. The freeholders were 
called upon by the constables to give their voices for the side supported by 
most of the justices of peace; and there was also a very irregular creation of 
freeholders, in order to secure the return of Sir Francis Barrington and Sir 
Harbottle Grimston. Sir Edward Coke and Sir Nathaniel Barnardiston have 
been returned for Suffolk, but they would not have been chosen if there had 
been any other gentlemen of note, for neither Ipswich had any great affection 
> om nor most of the country; but there were not ten gentlemen at this 
election. 

And, more curious, a letter eight days later from the Mayor and 
Jurats of Sandwich to Buckingham :— 

Received his letters in recommendation of Sir Edwin Sandys for a burgess 
for their corporation, and both on account of their obligations to his Grace 
and their respect for Sir Edwin, as a noble gent and neighbour, spared no 

ains to — his return; but the generality of voices among the commons 

red such a distraction- that the writers could have no power over them, so 
that they were not able to give the Duke and themselves content. Hope to 
be charitably censured. 


A great many entries relate to ecclesiastical matters. It is 
curious to see the sort of spiritual dictatorship exercised by Laud. 
He was, during part of the time contained in this volume, Bishop 
of Bath and Wells, and, during another part, Bishop of London ; 
but his authority was very far from being confined to those 
dioceses. It is to him that people write from all parts. It is to 
him, and not to their own Ordinary or Metropolitan, that the 
Dean and Chapter of Durham apply about the terrible strife 
between the Prebendaries Smart and Cosin which disturbed their 
Cathedral. Laud’s rival, Williams, also comes on the scene, but 
it is not to Laud that he writes. He appears acting the part of 
a very sensible Bishop in putting down a sort of prophetess in 


his diocese. Writing to Secretary Dorchester, April 28th, 1629, 


he— 

Details the circumstances of Jane Hawkins, of St. Ives, who, having fallen 
into a rapture or ecstacy, has uttered strange things in verse, which she will 
not confess she could ever make before or can do now, in matters of divinity 
and State. She is a witty, crafty baggage. Feigning herself in a trance, she 
began to pov in verse, magnifying the ministry of Mr. Tokey, the vicar. 
The versifying continued three days and three nights in an auditory of very 
near 200 people, the vicar and one Mr. Wise, his curate, and another scholar 
sitting at the bed’s feet, and copying out the verses which the poor woman 
(she is but a pedlar) did dictate, which, amounting to seme thousands, they 
had transcribed fair, with intent to print them, when, coming suddenly, the 
bishop seized on the copy and originals. The bishop required the vicar and 
his curate to acknowledge their error in making themselves actuaries to the 
impostures of a frantic woman, which the vicar refusing to do, the Bishop had 
suspended him and put the curate quite away. He left a warrant with 
the justices to look to the woman, and that none of her neighbours come to 
visit her. Preaching there on the Sunday, he took occasion to speak of the 
seandal thereby put upon our church, whereupon the people have quite for- 
saken this rhyming preacheress. 


And, again, on May 5th, he— 

Will be very vigilant that this imposture of the woman at St. Ives spread 
no farther. ‘The curate and schoolmaster he has quite discharged. The vicar 
has made an acknowledgment in writing of the woman’s imposture and his 
indiscretion, and has read it openly in the church. It has fully satisfied the 
people, who cry out against the woman. Incloses the only reflection upon 
the State in the woman’s verses. 


We have heard something lately about afternoon lecturers. 
Here is a rather amusing mention of them in December, 1628 :— 


Paper, indorsed by Bishop Laud, as containing “Conditions tendered by 
Dr. Ma[inwaring] about a lecturer in St. Giles-in-the-Fields.” They consist 
principally of restrictions to be imposed upon the lecturer, who was to be 


employed “to preach in the afternoons on Sundays only.” Among other 
provisions the preacher is to pray for the King by his full title, and not with 
that clause “and so forth,” nor with that epithet “young King or young 
Queen ;” he is also to incite the people to be bareheaded in the time of Divine 
service, and receiving of the Holy Sacrament, and also while the text is read 
upon which the preacher grounds his doctrine and exhortation. 


In one place we find what we should now think very strange 
interference with a Bishop’s patronage :— 
The King to Bishop Thornborough, of Worcester. Understanding that the 


archdeaconry of Worcester is in his disposition, and knowing his care and zeal 


to promote men of worth, and his due rospeet to the King and his service, 
recommends to him for that place Dr. Fell, Professor of Divinity in the 
University of Oxford. 

To this the Bishop answers, June 12th, 1629 :— 


Has given the archdeaconry of Worcester to his son, a learned divine, and 
a good and frequent preacher. Though the eae pen very tew preferments 
in his gift, yet when two of his best benctices, worth 4oo/. per annum, became 


void, and were disposed of to a son-in-law and enother, it pleased the late 
King to require them from him, which, with much ado, he procured, upon 
their resignation, for Dr. Lesley and Mr. Woodford, chap'ain to the of 
Carlisle, according to his Majesty’s pleasure. Nevertheless, if the King com- 
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mand this from the Bishop’s own son, the Bishop will command him to yield 
submission, which he hopes the — will not do, he being the Bishop's 
“natural son,” capable thereof, a worthy man, and without preferment from 
the Bishop. 

“ Natural son,” of course, is not to be taken in what would be 
its modern meaning. Bishops in those days seem occasionally 
to have got into rather odd company. Thus, we find under 
May 6th, 1628 :— 

Examination of Mr. Melvin taken by Sec. Conway, plseaty respecting 
cet engeeannan, aunt S have been used by him at the house of Payne, a 
tobacco seller, near the Savoy. Capt. Neighbor and he, having been drinking 
and taking tobacco from nine in the morning till seven at night, he said, there 
were four honest bishops, and that among the rest were “ Armenians and 
other strange sexes.” 

What “strange sexes” may be, we do not profess to divine, 
unless, indeed, we ought to read “‘ Arminians and other strange 
sects.” 

The Universities come in for a large share of attention. It 
was at this time that the cycle of Proctors at Oxford was fixed, 
in order to stop the “tumults” which are said to have arisen 
at the former public elections of those officers. On this subject 
there is a great deal of correspondence between Bishop Laud 
and various Oxford dignitaries. We also meet with royal letters, 
and letters from different freat persons, to various Colleges, 
asking for Fellowships for particular persons in a way which 
certainly no , nowadays would approve. But, on the 
pine e on which Bishop Andrewes affirmed that it was lawful 

or the King to take his brother Neile’s money—* because he 
offered it”—one cannot be amazed at any interference with 
academical liberty, after reading the letter of the Vice-Chancellor 
of Cambridge to the King, on the death of the Duke of 
Buckingham. Even the description, by the late Cambridge 
Commissioners, of a certain picture in the Fitzwilliam Museum, 
as “peculiarly gratifying to the feelings of the University” 
does not quite come up to the following :— 

Dr. Thomas Bainbrigg, Vice Chancellor of Cambridge, to the King. The 
fatal blow given to the Line's most loyal servant, whom he made their Chan- 
cellor, has so stounded the University, that, like a body without a soul, she 
stirs not till the King’s directions breathe life again in the choice of another. 
The University cheers herself with that “blessing word” the King used on 
her last election, that, however his appointment shadowed out another, yet 
himself in substance would be her Chancellor. 


Here is a novel use for the ‘ Church of England by represen- 
tation.” What would those who are so wroth at “ taxation by 
the House of Lords ” say to something very like taxation by the 
Convocation of Canterbury ?— 


8 tion, whether, on the refusal of Parliament to give nec supplies, 
the King was not justified in making a proportionable assessment of all men’s 
goods and estates for the safeguard of the commonwealth. The writer 
suggests, that this being a case of conscience, its determination belonged to 
tas ahees and clergy, “ who are the mouth of Christ, and the ordinary pastors 
and teachers both of King and people,” and that the same should be submitted 
to the “holy and most aseald convocation of fathers,” then assembled. 


The following extract curiously mingles a piece of general 
politics with the most ludicrous personal matters. It is from Sir 
Allen Apsley to Secretary Dorchester, dated May oth, 1629 :— 


On the 8th instant Sir Oliver Luke and Sir John Littleton, Parliament 
men, desired to speak with Sir John Eliot, or at least that they might see 
him, but were refused. They then offered to speak to Mr. Holles, at his 
the keeper forbade him to speak to them “ his 

an ro ps me om weights of swinginge with.” ey made antic si 
devoted salutations te parting. Prays his Majesty's 
whether he should not make stay of any that attempt the like; ifit be thought 
meet, they should be questioned what business they had there. Hears the 
Earl of Clare was informed or conceited that two of Sir Allen’s servants were 
dead of the spotted fever, and that some other sick lodged under his son. 
He has no servant dead, and, of the two that are sick, one has been in a con- 
pie aay these two years, and the other has been for half a year so despe- 
rately in love that he could neither eat nor sleep, and so fell into a b 
fever. Some said he had spots, other fleabites; but his mistress came, 
gave him assurance of being his wife, whereupon he mends apace. 


We might make a long list of entries which are simply gro- 
tesque. e will end with one of January 29th, 1629, showing 
that his Sacred Majesty, besides the wisdom to be found within 
the walls of his Council-chamber, was occasionally favoured with 
unasked-for advice from very curious quarters :— 


Robert Triplet, beer brewer at Islington, to the King. Letter of advice, 
stated in Bishop Laud’s indorsement to have been delivered to the King pre- 
tory to the meeting of Parliament on the 2oth inst. He beseeches the 
ing not to discord with his Parliament, and to beware of giving countenance 
to the religion of Rome. He urges the appointment of sound Protestants at 
the Council table, and assures the King that he will exceedingly please his 
people if he will take Sir Edward Coke into his princely favour, “for we do 
all think him to be a good commonwealth’s man, and we do know him to be 
a sound Protestant.” 


MR. BELLEW’S SERMONS.* 


owe not exactly an apology to our readers, but an 

account of the circumstances under which we review a 
volume of sermons. As arule, we do not review sermons, be- 
cause, in the majority of cases—indeed, in all cases, perhaps, 
except those of Mr. Bellew and Dr. Cumming—they are, we 
believe, written and published for a religious purpose. If they 
fulfil that pu , and help to make men better, no praise of ours 
can enhance their value. We could but say they were very good 


* Christ in Life: Life in Christ. By J.C. M. Bellew. London: Chapman 
Hall. 1860, 


and very edifying ; and to prove the justice of our commendation, 
we should be obliged to make extracts, the solemn character and 
language of which would be very much out of keeping with many, 
or with most, of the topics discussed in these columns. On t 
other hand, if the sermons printed are bad, they are objectionable 
on doctrinal or lite grounds. The doctrinal test is not one 
that we deal with at all; and to laugh at a volume because it has 
literary defects, where its aim and purpose are good, would cer- 
tainly only tend to bring religious things and sacred associations 
into contempt. The rule, therefore, is to exclude religious books 
from this Review. But Mr. Bellew is not a religious writer ; 
nor is his volume, though in appearance a volume of sermons, a 
religious book. Though it has an antithetical title, in which 
the sacred name is twice introduced for its epigrammatic con- 
venience, it does not fall within the class of publications which, 
upon principle, we exclude from notice. Mr. Bellew would cer- 
tainly not take it as a compliment to be made to dress up with the 
ordinary clerical rank-and-file. A genius and attainments such 
as his may excuse an exceptional treatment; and evén should 
their possessor be (which he is certainly not likely to be) doubtful 
of the value of the compliment, we may say at once, by way of 
reason for reviewing his volume, that he is of all men the least 
clerically-minded—judging, at least, from these specimens of his 
homilies—that ever entered a pulpit. 

Not being preachers ourselves, we cannot speak from expe- 
rience, but we think we can tell pretty well what ought to be in 
a preacher’s mind when he preaches, or when he writes his sermon. 

e necessarily writes or preaches under restraint. Hecan never 
be quite sure, in a mixed body of hearers, that what suits one 
mind may not be most unsuitable for another—that what is 
one man’s meat may not be another man’s poison—that the ex- 
hortations or hints which might suit the moral cuticle of a pachy- 
dermatous lawyer might not flay and excoriate the tender 
spiritual tissues of a schech-gil. If a preacher knows the exact 
religious state, and feelings, and practice of a majority of his 
hearers, the more must his perplexity in preaching be in- 
creased, because they must all differ in a variety of ways. If 
he knows nothing about his audience, he can only talk about 
religion in general. So that sermons, it seems, must, from the 
nature of the case, if preached by a thoughtful, careful preacher, 
be either dull or vague when addressed in the ordinary way to 
ordinary congregations. And this is perhaps a justification—it 
is certainly the rationale—of dull sermons. On the other hand, 
if a sermon, for a wonder, really hits the congregation—suits 
the minds or actual condition of the majority of its hearers— 
it is not fit for publication. The bouquet is too delicate and 
evanescent for reproduction—print or reporting takes the soul and 
spirit out of it. hitfield’s sermons, as reported, are the dullest 
of trash. A sermon is a thing spoken, not a thing to be read. 
A printed religious essay may be, and often is, an admirable 
composition ; but it may be at the same time a very bad sermon. 
On the other hand, an excellent and telling sermon may be, and 
generally is, worthless when printed. Not that we intend to 

ive Mr. Bellew the benefit of the distinction. His sermons must 

ave been as bad in the pulpit as they are in type. Indeed, 
there are only two possible conditions under which sermons are 
tolerable. We must be satisfied that the preacher has something 
to say which he hopes will do good to somebody, and that he 
is not making his place in church an opportunity for showing 
himself off. We repeat, then, that all good sermons must be 
delivered and composed under some restraint. All sorts of limi- 
tations ought to present themselves to the cher’s mind when 
he is thinking of broad statements. Checks innumerable must 
force themselves upon his attention against summary generali- 
zations. Subtle qualifications, both as to the thing stated and as 
to its suitability to those addressed, are not to be di ed. 
The very best sermons—those which deal with the analysis of 
character and motive—are not telling; and the popularity of a 
preacher who, from the nature of the case, deals in vague sweep- 
ing generalities, and large, loose, and flabby statements, is gene- 
rally in an inverse ratio to his conscienti ess 

How far Mr. Bellew fulfils the second condition of a tolerable 
preacher—that of not making his pulpit an advertising van—this 
volume shows. As for the first, it is not for us to say. We are 
not insinuating that he does not believe that his sermons are 
intended to do good ; but what really does puzzle us is his esti- 
mate of the sort of thing which does good. And first as to the 
oratory of display which is chiefly cultivated by Mr. Bellew. 
Aristotle remarks that the excellence of metaphors consists in 
their being drawn from sources appropriate but not obvious— 
an observation which Mr. Bellew can perhaps appreciate, because 
he quotes Aristotle, and we dare say has read the Stagirite VaR 
as much as could be expected from anybody who writes 8.C.L. 
after his name, and who quotes the Ethics for the benefit of the 
ladies of St. John’s W: If we might assign a final cause, or 
causes, for the present volume, they would probably be these :— 
1. To inform the tree that Mr. Bellew has been in a good many 
parts of the world. 2. To show that Mr. Bellew knows everythin 
about everything—all literature, science, philosophy, history, an 
taste. é hat Mr. Bellew was pretty certain that an edition 
of five hundred a would go off among his admirers. And 
very good reasons for publication too. We shall illustrate these 
points. 

Mr. Bellew wishes it to be known that he has been in Palestine. 
A preacher who has been in the Holy Land ought to use his privi- 
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lege with some mercy ; for it is not quite fair to his untravelled 
brethren to take the wind out of their merely moral and theolo- 
gical sails by his superior experiences in foreign parts. When you 
come to think of it, a preacher who has been in Jerusalem does 
not necessarily stand at much advantage over other preachers in all 
that makes preaching worth a rush; but the fact of his travels 
takes wonderfully on the galleries of a fashionable church. And 
there is no conceivable verse in the Bible in which an adroit exhi- 
bitor of himself cannot introduce his travels. No doubt descrip- 
tions of scenery and topography have their interest, and Mr. Bellew 
has read Canon Stanley a | looked into Dr. Robinson. But then 
it is very hard on his flock, when Advent Sunday arrives, to 
have a Sermon on the Ten Virgins—a parable which has nothing 
to do with the services of the day, but has much to do with the 
fact that Mr. Bellew travelled from Cana to Nazareth, and 
met a marriage procession on the road. This circumstance must 
have been a very lucky hit for any preacher. If Mr. Bellew 
really did-fall in with a marriage feast at Cana of Galilee, of all 
places in Palestine, it was, we say, 4 great piece of good luck. 
At any rate he is not the man to allow such a stroke of fortune 
to escape him. So ~‘the parable acquired for me a reality of 
great interest from the fact that upon the day I was. travelling 
from Cana to Nazareth there was a marriage feast in Cana of 
Gages ¥" upon the rise of the hills I met the long proces- 
sion,” &e. &e. 


To those who know anything of Mr. Bellew’s style the two 
next pages may be anticipated. Of course, it was night. It 
always is night in the Newdegate and in a popular sermon—for 
reasons well appreciated by the poet and preacher. “I'was 
night, or rather, “evening was closing as we turned upon the 
hill-top,” and— 
during the few moments that might be called twilight, the eye fell upon the 
distant heights of Hermon, closing the scene towards the north; his tall, 
majestic form and craggy limbs, shrouded in solemn shadows, and yet capped 
with snowy tresses, looking like an impersonation of Judah’s kings, mourn- 
ing in solitude over a desolated land, robed in the sables of woe, their royal 
heads whitened with untimely grief. 


We have said that a travelled preacher is never at a loss for 
interesting reminiscences of his travels. Mr. Bellew had just 
(Sermon vii.) defined religion generally—in a passage which, if it 
is good theology, sounds very like nonsense—as a state in which 
man “ daily endeavours to accomplish the implication of the heart 
of man in the heart of God;” and this reminds him—much as 
the mention of the world suggested to Mr. Ephraim Jenkinson 
all the ancient theories of the cosmogony—of his travels in general 
and of Palestine in particular :— 

T recal a sunset in the Mediterranean, viewed from the summit of Mount 
Carmel. Above that historic chain of hills, the rain-clouds were hanging thick 
and threatening after a heavy storm. 


The “ sunset, with its crimson colouring”—the “ broad avenue of 
light smiting the heights with a double-irised rainbow ”—what- 
ever this last meteorological phenomenon may be—ean be as 
readily imagined as described. 


But Mr. Bellew does not disdain what he would call the 
British homestead; and, in a fine passage, in which two sen- 
tences occupy exactly two pages, he paints a bit of English 
scenery with, as he would say, the eg 
the minute aceuracy of Lee. The age is of the most purple 
tint, and Mr. Bellew, not unmindful of Gibbon and the summer- 
house, is kind enough to inform us that “this passage was 
written on St. Martin’s Hill, Guildford, October, 1858.” It com- 
mences thus :— 

When nature is suggestive to the soul of thoughts that wing their fli 
beyond the atmosphere of earth; and pierce the depths of qed to undies 
with the shadowless train of all those great and good that people the eternal 
territory; when from some ee and sunny eminence the eye looks down, 
and round upon the sinking valleys, rich in the golden verdure of the harvest 
tints, ahd on the swelling about breasts a, 4 ancient = 
England wave their _; aisles, forming s' avenues cra i 5 
stalwart ranks of firs the of their 
when thus reviewing some broad expanse we see the distant inland spot, 
where towns, and spires, and curling smoke, &. &c. &...... When 
church-crowded hills, streams upon whose bariks the cloistered cells were 
rtisical with saintly psalmody, valleys whose fields have been the labour- 
yards of generations of lives, headlands on whose tops the baronies planted 
machicolated towers; when, &. &., is not the voice mute? 


Well, we should say not. At any rate, Mr. Bellew’s voice is 
not mute. And no wonder—a scene which presents such a very 
odd thing as golden verdure, and where baronies plant towers, 
naturally sets a man talking. But to judge of the occasional 
propriety and religious suitableness of this grand passage, which 
was written with an eye to the Elegant Extracts of the future, 
we have to consider it as shouted in church, and we shal! then 
understand how admirably appropriate to the occasion it must 
have been—what thoughts of penitence, and duty, and self- 
aes it must have suggested to the bonneted dames who 
heard it. 

But Mr. Bellew has, if not higher flights than this, some 
which must have equally impressed his audience, if not with 
trembling thoughts of themselves—which some ple are 


effects of Linnell and 


foolish enough to consider the business of a sermon—at least with 
yr | exalted views of the multifarious attainments of their spiri- 
tual pastor and master; and this, as we have ventured to say, 
was his second object in publishing. ; 

We have seen Bellew in etcelsis on the top of Guildford Hill. 


Here is the pendent to the picture—Bellew de profundis. Scene, 
Ingleborough Cave, Yorkshire :— 

Amongst the hills and mountains bordering on our northern lakes, a few 
years back, a = was discovered, consisting of fretted halls, long 
aisles, their 4 mmed with stalactites, and their 

th stalagmites, whic ve wn up into monster moun 
fantastic shapes, as during thousands ag the A of years in those un- 
trodden cavernous retreats, the water, charged with carbonate of lime, has, 
drop by drop, formed their eM white, like ivory! I have watched the 
waters falling on them, or in the finest sheet of liquid waving over their 
crests... .. Exactly so is it with our minds. 


Aristotle—and Mr. Bellew can read, or at any rate quote the 
Rhetoric—observes that to perceive likenesses in things dissimilar 
is a sign of a very clever fellow. To see in the influence of events 
on the mind the action of ‘the wave finer than tissue pa 
over the stalactite” must, at least in the eyes of the ladies of St. 
John’s Wood, secure Mr. Bellew’s title to a cleverness which 
Aristotle never dreamed of, except in what, in his days, would 
have been called a sophist, and might not unreasonably be trans- 
lated in our tongue as a ebarlatan. 


In one of his sermons, Mr: Bellew handles a very awful subject 
—awful at least if he believes in its reality. That subject is the 
“ travail of Christ and his satisfaction in the aceomplishment of 
his work.” What does this remind the preacher of? “The 
travail of nature”—in this way :— 

Humboldt dwells for years among the mountains and plains of South 
America. . . . We are taught to look at yawning chasms on the mountains’ 
sides, and to observe how the strata wave and heave about—now dipping 
down to the valley level, and now bending upward in graceful and fantastic 
curves until they almost breast the summit, as we see them on the face of the 
Brezon, in the Val-Arve. 


The happy genius which could enable the preacher to exhibit 
that anxiety for the souls committed to his charge which is 
embodied in this fine passage, while at the same time he could 
suggest that he had read Humboldt, got up the geological in- 
crustation, and travelled in the Swiss valleys, is manifest. 

In another Sermon, on Chastity, Mr. Bellew quotes the famous 
passage in Jeremy Taylor, containing the apologue of Abraham 
and the Fire Worshipper; and, not content with this, he recites 
a poetical version of it, beginning— 

The shadows of an eastern day 
Lengthened along the sandy way; 


and lengthened into seven stanzas, of eight lines each, by Mr. 
Charles Swain, an especial friend of Mr. Bellew, and to whom 
he dedicates the present volume. This is doing a double stroke 
of business. It enables Mr. Bellew to recite a long piece of 
poetry in church, and to praise his friend—“ his friend and his 
mother’s friend in childhood, boyhood, and manhood,” as he 
salutes him in a pompous dedication of the volume. Nor does 
Mr. Bellew confine himself to this ingenious mode of doing a 
bit of business and criticism at the same time. He is equally 
generous to other artists, and in a subsequent sermon he calls 
attention to the “superb picture” of another friend—* E. W. 
Ward, R.A.”—* one of our most eminent living artists, which 
portrays the last sleep of Argyle,” which picture, he informs us 
in a note, is “now in the possession of James Bagnall, Esq., of 
West Bromwich.” We have often heard that Mr. Bellew is as 
good as a play—it is new to us that his sermons are as good as 
an exhibition catalogue. 

When we add that these sermons contain very many quota- 
tions from Tennyson, an obituary of the year 1859, with neat 
biographies of Humboidt, Spohr, Stephenson, Brunel, Leslie, 
Hallam, Washington Irving, and acaulay, with sundry 
touching allusions to Bichat, Owen, Faraday, Murchison, and 
Donati’s comet, Russell, and Hampden, our readers may or ma) 
not envy their brethren in St. John’s Wood who are bles 
with so wise and so versatile a teacher. Mr. Bellew has one 
passage in which, however, he seems to speak from the heart ; 
and, changing the single word teacher for preacher, we make no 
doubt that in time he will apply it to himself. He asks (sermon 
on Hearing and Doing) :— 

When I go out into the world and listen to the speech of those who listen 
to the mi of the 1, I often ask in amazement, and a sense of 
shame, “Is it for this Christ is preached?” Is this the object and purpose 
with which his truths have been heard? Is it ible that men can 
and men can hear, and, while they hear, so awe | put out of mind the 
por and only purpose for which the Gospel should be preached at all? 
Style, manner, expression, erudition, | h or brevity, anything or every- 
thing father than the one ti needful for consideration, seem to be upper- 
most in men’s thoughts... . Lo! religion, “thou art unto men as a very 
lovely song of one that hath a pleasant voice.” ‘ 


He best can paint the dangers of the hearer who, as preacher, has 
felt them most; and if ‘Mr. Bellew really feels the import of the 
solemn words which he has here uttered, we shall never have to 
review another volume of his like the present. 


WOMEN ARTISTS* 


HERE is no reason that we know of why female artists 
should be treated as a separate class, and we should have 
thought it more complimentary to the sex to admit them frankly 
into the general artistic community. But it is the fashion just 


* Women Artists in all Ages and Countries. By Mrs. E, ¥. Ellet, Author 
of “ Pioneer Women of the West.” London: » 1859. 
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now to exaggerate specialties, and as there is a society of female 
artists, which has just invited public criticism to the fourth 
annual exhibition of the works of its members, so we have in the 
volume under review a professed history of all the women, in all 
ages and countries, who have distinguished themselves in any 
department of artistic practice. Without committing ourselves 
te any commendation of the wisdom of this attempt, we may 
inquire how Mrs. Ellet has fulfilled her self-imposed task. 


The author, who is an American lady, tells us that she has used 
Professor Guhl’s little volume, Die Frauen in die Kunstgeschichte, 
as the foundation of her work. From him she borrows the short 
historical sketches of the condition of art in its successive epochs, 
whieli connect —— in a loose chronological order her biogra- 
phical notices. These résumés are for the most part flimsy and 
trifling, though not inaccurate. But the arrangement of the book 
is confused, and a vast number of facts are collected and printed 
which are yay worthless to the reader in their present crude col- 
location. ‘The names of a host of obscure women who may at oné 
time or other have achieved some local success in one of the many 
forms of art are not worth weaving into a narrative. An appendix, 
or a footnote; would have been the proper place for the catalogue 
of their names, while their more distinguished sisters might have 
been honoured with detailed biographical sketches. é chief 
interest of Mrs. Ellet’s work will be found to lie in her notices 
of some contemporary female artists, such as Mademoiselle Rosa 
Bonheur and Miss Hosmer, and of these ladies perhaps it would 
have been in better taste to have said less. A wotnan does not 
become a public personage because she has chosen an artist’s life ; 
and the world may well wait for the details of her history and 
charaeter till she is no longer among the living. But this prema- 
ture publicity is an American fault; and Mrs. Ellet’s notices of 
many of her fellow-countrywomen, who are still surviving, are 
such as would greatly offend an English taste. It is very curious 
indeed to observe that she has been unable, with all her diligent, 
to collect any faets, except those which are open to all the world, 
about the contemporaneous English ladies who cultivate art. 
This is as it should be. It is odious to see the privacy of home 
violated, and domestic duties and trials exposed to the vulgar 
curiosity of the world. But Mrs. Ellet’s book would have been 
a pon Mer dull and uninviting compilation had she confined 
herself to diluting what she could borrow from Vasari, Descampes; 
or Fiorillo. There is novelty and piquancy in the later sketches, 
in spite of the feeble and prolix style in which the whole book is 
written. 

Into the very interesting question of the limits of the capacity 
of thé intellect of women this author does not enter. Nor does 
she seem to cate to inquire why no woman has ever reached the 
highest eminence in creative art, or whether any particular forms 
of art have spetial affinity with her powers. And, for all that 
appears, music is banished from Mrs. Ellet’s cycle of art alto- 
gether. Yet these are subjects which, in a work of this kind, 
we may fairly “poo to see tredted; and the most superficial 
readers will be yy tote at finding nothing more than an 
occasional hint that a female sculptor had better not study human 
anatomy. This is nonsense. If a woinan is to devote herself to 
any branch of art, shé cannot do it by halves, and it is idle to 
think that women have any royal road to the knowledge of form. 
Tt is cutious that while our author seems shocked at the neces- 
sity of studying the living model, she is by no means offended at 
any one of her heroines assuming male costume in public. This, 
in the pursuit of artistic study, becomes laudable; and Madlle. 
Bonheur’s custom of so disguising herself during her yearly 
summer expeditions is noticed without a word of apology or 
remark. 

The number of women who have practised art with success is 


- cértainly greater than is tisually remembered ; and this is a fact 


which Mrs. Ellet’s work, by bringing thei all together, makes 
very prominent. But the really great Hames are few and far 
between. Ariosto has said gallantly— 


Le donne son venute in eccellenza 
Di ciaseun’ afte ov’ hanno posto ciira: 


but few, comparatively speaking, have emerged beyond medio- 
crity. ‘Those who are best known are Margaretta Van Eyck, 
Marietta Robusti—the daughter and pupil of Tintoretto, Sofo- 
nisba Sagultiots Elisabetta Sirani, Anna Maria Schurmann, 
Anne Killigrew (immortalized by Dryden), Angelica Kauffman, 
Mrs. Damer, and Elizabeth Le Brun: Of living artists, Madlle. 
De Fauveau, Madlle. Rosa Bonheur, and the American sculp- 
tress, Miss Hosmer, have attained 4 wide and well-deserved 
reputation. 

Mrs. Ellet begins with the fariciful legend of thé first profile 
traced by Kallirrhoe, the daughter of Dibutades, but she has 
vety little, indeed, to tell us about classical art. Coming to 
medisval times, Sabina von Steinbach, daughter of the architect 
of Strasburg Cathedral, takes rank as the earliést female 
sculptor. Cataritia Vigti, the beatified nun of Bologna, is dul 
commemorated under the fifteenth century ; and with her placi 
life we may contrast that of her contemporary Onorata Rodiana, 
of Cremona: This lady, having stabbed a courtier who had 

ffered her insults, fled in male disguise and joined Oldrado 
ree ugnano’s band of condottieri. @ soon obtained a coni- 


in the corps, and remained with it for thirty years, alter- 
nately painting and fighting. Finally, she died in battle, in 
1472, in raising the siege of her native town when it was invested 


by the Venetians. In the following century, Properzia de’ 
Hiossi, the famous Bolognese seulptor, whose life is told by 
Vasari, died of an unrequited attachment. Of Suor Plautilla 
Nelli, a Dominican nun of Florence, the disciple of Savonarola, 
and the imitator of Fra Bartolommeo, more is told by Razzi and 
others than the present author has recorded. The absurd story 
is narrated of her that, having no notion in her strict seclusion 
of what men were like, she was accustomed in her religious 
pictures to take one of the sisterhood as her model, and then 
transform the portrait into that of a man by adding long mus- 
tachios and a beard. And Marchese, a friar of the same 
order, gives the aneedote that her fellow nuns, joking about 
this, used to say, rather profanely; that she painted not Cristi; 
but Criste. 

All readers of Vasari know the sf of Sofonisba Anguisciola, 
the most wonderful of six wonderful sisters. Her portrait by 
herself is at Althorp, and Mrs. Ellet, who, to do her just:ce, tries 
to give her readers some idea of the actual physiognomy of het 
heroines, thus describes it :—‘‘ The small and finely-formed head 
is well set on a ful neck ; the dark hair is smoothly and 
simply dressed ; the features are Italian and regular ; the com- 

lexion is a clear olive; and the eyes are large, blaek, and liquid: 

he dark, close-fitting dress is relieved by white frills at the 
throat and wrists, and two white tassels hanging over the breast. 
Her delicate and exquisitely-painted hands are seen over the 
chords of a spinnet.” 

8. Maria Maddalena de’Pazzi, another Florentine nun—canon- 
ized by Clement IX. in 1 in whose honour a church in that 
city is dedicated, was a distinguished mystical painter. Her 
admirers preserved the ridiculous tradition that she painted her 
sacred pictures with closed eyes! Artemisia Gentileschi was no 
recluse or ascetic. She was invited to England by Charles L., 
and was much employed in this oueey Her portrait is 
Hampton Court. She was a disciple of the late Eclectic sch 
of the Carracci; and Mrs. Jameson, speaking of her Judith in 
the Pitti Palace, says, “‘ This dreadful picture is a proof of her 
genius, and let me add, of its atrocious misdirection.” Guido’s 
pupil, the gifted Elisabetta Sirani, is still better known from the 
interest attaching to her mysterious death by poison. The 
murder was generally attributed to professional envy, but the 
matter was never cleared up. Her contemporary of the Nea- 
politan school, Aniella di Rosa, was stabbed by her own husband 
in a fit of causeless jealousy. Inthe same century, Luisa Roldan 
of Seville became famous for figure-carving in wood; and in 
France, Elizabeth Sophie Chéron, pensioned by Louis X1V.; 
became a member of the Academy at the age of twenty-six. This 
lady married at sixty, and on coming out of chureh thought it 
necessary to inform her equally aged husband, that “ esteem, not 
romantic love, had influenced her choice.” This was too bad; 
seeing that in one of her poems— for she was a versifier as 

amon. 

In Holland, Anna Maria Schurmann, called by the Dutch their 
Sappho and their Corneille, was a linguist, and seholar, and poet 
as well as an artist. Her genius was almost universal; but she 
joined a fanatical religious sect, and her last years were clouded 

y a misdirected enthusiasm. 

Our own Anne Killigrew, “a grace for beauty and a muse for 
wit,” a poet, painter, and scholar, may be compared not unfavour- 
ably with this Getman prodigy. She died of —_—S at t 
age of twenty-five, leaving an unsullied memory, and hono 
by the highest praises of her contemporaries. In exceptio 
forms of art, Mademoiselle Rosée, born at Leyden in 1632, 
obtained the name of “the artist in silk” from her curious 
practice of using that material instead of colours for het delicate 
shading ; and Johanna Koerten Block of Amsterdam, “ the artist 
of the scissars,” became famous for producing almost every 
pictorial effect by ettting out paper. Angelica Kauffihan is the 
greatest illustration of female art in the eighteenth century. Her 
story is told at considerable length by Mrs. Ellet; and we 
may safely give this virtuous and accomplished woman out 
sympathy and admiration under her undeserved sufferings wit 
out committing ourselves toher t biographer’s unreasonably 
high estimate of her artistic abilities. The life of Anne Seytm 
Damer is a rematkably engaging one. The story is here répea 
that she was “ dated” into the practice of sculpture by a sarcasm 
of David Hume's, who had told her, on occasion of their meeting 
an Italian boy with plaster casts, that no woman could produce 
such works of plastic art. On the strength of het waxwork, 
Madame Tussaud figures in Mrs. Ellet’s Walhalla ; and another 
wWax-modeller, Mrs. Patience Wright, an American by birth, is 
commended, not only for her artistic works, but for servitig as 4 
spy in London during the War of Independence, and sending 
information of the designs of the British Government to Franklin 
and the American officers. Elizabeth le Brun and Rosalba 
Carriera have earned honourable niches in the temple of fame, 
and they are the last artists whom we need name in the eighteenth 
century. Coming to our own day, the Princess Marie d’Orleans 
deserves notice as a ising sculptor cut off by a too earl 
death. Madile. Felicie de Fauveau, a yet more distingtiahed 
sculptor, happily still survives. Many writers have discussed 
the probable origin of the most remarkable movement of this 
century in literature, art, and religion. Mrs. Ellet solves the 
problem easily. To Madile. de Fauveau, she “ inay be 
chiefly attributed the impulse given to this taste in Paris—a taste 


| 
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that infected England also, reviving medizval fashions for orna- 
ments, and also medieval feelings and aspirations, which at last 
found expression in Puseyism in religion and pre-Raphaelism in 
art.” We do not mean to borrow any descriptions from the 
romantic adventures which befel this lady in her youth, or from 
the picturesque incidents of Madlle. Bonheur’s life. We may 
note, in passing, however—as it supports a view we have always 
held as to the versatility of real artistic power—that the latter 
lady is said to be as skilfal a modeller as a painter. 


It is natural that some living American female artists should 
occupy an undue space in the present compilation. The lives of 
these ladies are told very disagreeably, for the most part in extracts 
from the fustian letters of their friends. For instance, we read of 
Miss Mary Legaré,—* The literature of the world, its science 
and its art, are with her as household things. They flow from 
her eloquent tongue as music from the harp of the minstrel. No 
pent-up Utica confines her powers, no Aztec theory of woman 
cripples her labours or impoverishes her mind or her policy. 
A Mississippi feeling, and theory, and action actuate her, and we 
may all look for corresponding results.” Miss Hosmer’s story, 
though given without sufficient reserve, is told in a far better 
style than this. 


Upon the whole, we may say that Mrs. Ellet has accumulated 
a great mass of interesting materials, though of unequal value, 
which are brought together in a form very convenient for those 
who rg | wish to see what place woman occupies in the history 
of art; but into the deeper views of this fascinating subject she 
has had neither the desire nor the ability to enter. 


GEOFFRY HAMLYN.* 


iv may be a question whether or not it is an advantage to an 
author to be closely connected with any one who has already 
distinguished himself by literary success. On the one hand, the 
circumstance is in itself an introduction to public notice; but, on 
the other, the suggestion that the new candidate for distinction 
is only a small-paper copy of the one who is already distinguished 
is always obvious, and generally contains a considerable degree 
of truth. On the whole, however, the public is a fair, in so 
far as it is a competent, judge. It generally decides, both 
impartially and truly, the question whether or no a book is 
amusing; and an early demand for a second edition is a 
strong proof of the fact that a favourable judgment has been 
passed upon it. That this should have happened in regard 
to Geoffry Hamlyn cannot be a matter of surprise; for though 
it has chcienn, and, in some points of view, very serious 
faults, it has merits which more than counterbalance them. 
It is a novel written by a man who has something to say which 
can only be said through the medium of a novel, and » es are 
the conditions which alone can give novels any value. Indeed, 
where they exist, they generally secure a certain amount of in- 
terest and popularity, even when the books produced are of no 
value at all. This is often the case with the young men and 
oung women who are in the habit of writing novels which may 
be looked upon as tombstones sacred to the memory of the moral 
or theological measles of those who erected them, and with those 
members of professions who, being idle, unsuccessful, or cross- 
ained, not unfrequently use novels as substitutes for pamphlets. 
each of these classes have thus much in common with writers 
like Mr. Henry Kingsley, that their books are intended as 
records of exceptional individual experience. But there is this 
broad and important distinction between them—that they apply 
novels to a wrong perpoes, whilst he applies them to a right 
one. It is impossible to make novels a aude for the discussion 
of specific facts or particular opinions, because the facts are the 
essence of the case, and, as the novelist makes them for himself, 
he is certain to distort them. But general impressions have their 
valueas wellas specificstatementsordirectarguments. The general 
impressions which new scenes and countries make upon compe- 
tent observers are far more interesting than any specific facts re- 
lating to them, and there is probably no means of communicating 
them which is at once so picturesque, so complete, and so inte- 
resting as that of writing novels. The great charm of the novels 
of most of the healthier and more popular novelists—such as Sir 
Walter Scott, Marryat, and Cooper—is derived from the cir- 
cumstance that they give to readers who would otherwise have 
been entirely ignorant upon the subject vivid notions of the sort 
of people and of the transactions to be met with in the High- 
lands, on board ship, and in the backwoods. Mr. Kingsley is 
not to be put on the same level with such writers as these, but 
he belongs to the same class, and he is obviously a man who can, 
if he chooses, attain a rey respectable position in it, for he 
draws what he has seen, and he has seen what few people do see. 
Geoffry Hamlyn is not ill-described by the fictitious auto- 
biographer himself, as “a chronicle of the various occurrences 
which have taken place in the course of the last half century in 
the families of Buckley, Brentwood, and Thornton, with notices 
of several of their friends and connexions.” The story opens, at 
the close of the last century, with an account of how a young 
officer of the name of Buckley was engaged to a beautiful young 
lady in Devonshire, and how, after their marriage had been de- 


layed for many years by the war, it at last took place at the 
Peace... In order to get his story fairly started, Mr. Kingsley is 
obliged to make a collateral dip into the eighteenth century, for 
the purpose of showing how a clergyman, after an engagement 
of twenty years’ standing, married, and had a single pretty 
daughter, who, at what may be called the second start of the 
story, is just grown up. This daughter runs away with wes 
rascal called Hawker, who, after some preliminary crimi ity in 
England, is transported for life somewhere about the year 1816. 
He is rapidly followed to Australia by all the other characters of 
the story—by his deserted wife and child, who want to get rid 
of England; by three of his wife’s lovers, who all became sick of 
their lives and country when she married their rival ; by the 
Buckleys, who think that 12,000/. will go further towards pro- 
viding for a family if invested in sheep-farming in Australia t 

if invested in the funds in England; and by a mysterious German 
doctor—who is no doctor, but a Prussian noble in disguise—who 
goes, partly because he is disgusted with the political condition of 
his native country, and partly because he has a regard for the 
other characters of the story. When these various personages are 


all collected together, they proceed to live quietly for about five- . 


and-twenty years, with a monotony more frequently met with in 
real life than in romance. One of, Mary Hawker’s three lovers 

—who is also her cousin—lives in the house with her and looks 

after her business, waiting, apparently with exemplary patience, 

for the happy day when i usband, who becomes a double- 

dyed “Van , Rar Bone convict, shall either be shot or hanged. A 

second lover survives his love—discerning, uponcloser observation, 

that the lady was by no means so faultless or so charming as he 

had formerly imagined. The third tells the story; and the 

whole party—the lovers, the deserted wife, and the emigrant 

officer and his wife, together withall their friends and neighbours— 

go on from year to year growing richer and richer, till the story 

takes a third start upon a third set of marriages, which begins 

about fifteen or sixteen years after their arrival. These events are 

brought about Partly by the usual means, and partly by the agency 

of the criminal law, which is introduced upon a large scale, and 

with unusual vigour. Young Buckley, who in the course of the 

story has grown up, falls in love with an exquisitely beautiful 

Miss Brentwood, who goes through some very pretty love-making 

with him, refusing in his favouranother fine young man, called May- 

ford. These pretty occupationsare, however, interrupted by the en- 

trance of the convict Hawker at the head of a gang of bushrangers, 

who murder young Mr. Mayford, and are on the point of doing the 

same to Miss Brentwood, whenshe isrescued by her accepted lover, 

who, after a sort of Dick Turpin ride, comes to her relief. The bush- 

rangers are followed up by the police, who nearly exterminate them 
in a savage encounter—Hawker, with one or two others, being 

saved for hanging; not, however, before he had filled up the 

measure of his crimes by shooting his own son, who, in ignorance 

of his person, was trying to effect his lawful apprehension. Here- 
upon, after a reasonable interval, Mrs. Hawker, the widow, 
marries the lover who had lived so long as her partner, her 
other lover having been shortly before speared by savages. After 
this, nothing is left for anybody but to grow rich, which all of 
them do very effectually, investing the accumulated proceeds of 
many years cattle-breeding in ground and houses at Victoria, 

which of course come, in course of time, to be worth fabulous sums 
of money. At the end of the book all the principal characters 
have returned to England, and are living in a state of wealth and 
splendour which it is pleasant to read or to think of. 


The faults of this story, if it can be called such, are too obvious 
to be overlooked. There is no plot, and only the loosest possible 
connexion between the successive chapters. It might leave off 
at almost any point, or go on through any conceivable number 
of volumes, and this fault is fatal to the claim of the book 
to be considered, in any sense of the words, a work of art; but 
the merit of the individual scenes considered by themselves 
is unusually great. They are no less vigorous, and far 
simpler, than the best scenes in the works of Mr. Charles 
Kingsley. The story of the bushrangers, and various accounts 
of such incidents of the life of an Australian cattle-breeder as a 
bush fire, the branding of cattle, kangaroo-hunting, and the 
like, are excellent; and the — picture drawn of the 
population and of the life which they lead, is so natural that it 
is umpossible to doubt that it is true in the main. It is, however, 
curious to observe how the merit of the individual scenes of 
which the book is composed is diminished by the absence of 
plot. The great length of the book unavoidably tires the reader, 
who, between one incident and another, gets accustomed to 
Mr. Kingsley’s style, and so loses much of the satisfaction 
which he would otherwise derive from the vigour with which the 
incidents are treated when at last they are reached. There is 
hardly any case in which the truth that the half is greater than 
the whole is more apparent than in novels. It is as great a mis- 
take in point of art to dilute a few really good incidents, which, 
if well put together, would make an effective story, by a quantity 
of trifles, as it would be in point of policy for a prize-fighter to 
fatten himself by way of preparation for the decisive day. 
Geoffry Hamlyn has in it the materials for an excellent story of 
about a quarter of its length; and it is to be hoped that if Mr. 
Kingsley redeems the half-pledge with which he concludes, of 
trying his fortune again, he will try to make his plot worthy of 
his execution. 


It is curious to trace the influence of Mr. Charles Kingsley on 
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his brother’s novel. That influence is, perhaps, not so great as it 
might have been expected to be, but it is manifest enough in one or 
two points. A clergyman of enormovs strength is introduced into 
the story at uncertain and irregular intervals. He never helps 
it on except by performing the marriage service of the hero and 
heroine, nor does he apparently answer any other purpose than 
that of asserting the indisputable truth that a very good man 
may be very strong. The protest which various writers, and 
Mr. Charles Kingsley amongst others, have made against the 
antithesis, which it was formerly common rather to assume than 
to assert, between piety and a turn for manly amusements, 
has certainly never San advanced in a more whimsically head- 
and-shoulders manner, nor at a time when it was less needed. 
Mr. H. Kingsley need not have the least anxiety as to the suc- 
cess or popuiarity of the doctrine which his brother for so many 
years preached so vigorously and opportunely. As far as novelists 
and popular writers of all kinds can succeed in establishing any 
sentiment, they have succeeded in establishing a sentiment 
favourable to what the early St. Simonians called “the rehabili- 
tation of the flesh.” This is undoubtedly a great benefit, in so 
far as it has greatly weakened, and, indeed, almost entirely sup- 

lanted, the opposite sentiment, that there was some connexion 

etween manliness and vice and between unmanliness and piety ; 
but its negative is far greater than its positive advantages, 
for it is impossible not to feel that the sentiment is more 
easily exaggerated than almost any other, and that there are few 
which, when exaggerated, lead to worse results. The first and 
strongest feelings which physical excellence of any sort excites, 
are admiration and respect. The temptation to undervalue it 
is one which arises only under peculiar circumstances and ina 
limited class, and those who preach against it can hardly be too 
much on their guard against over-shooting their own mark, and 
leading that large majority of persons who are already sufficiently 
disposed to admire physical accomplishments to attach to them 
far greater importance than they really deserve. It is always a 
serious evil to set up low and false ideals of excellence, and 
nothing can be more inexpedient than to discourage those who 
are physically weak in frame or in nerve by suggesting that all 
the prizes of life are given, and that its strongest sympathies are, 
and ought to be, reserved for those who are already endowed with 
some of the pleasantest gifts of nature. Mr. Kingsley does not 
do this. The tone of this book is eminently healthy and pecu- 
liarly simple, but if his characters were laid end to end, they 
would cover more than twice their own number of yards, and 
this is too high an average. It would be truly refreshing to 
light upon one good man in his pages, weakly made, five feet 
five inches in height, and afflicted with a delicate chest. 


EVENINGS ON THE THAMES.* 


Evenings on the Thames had been valled Mornings in London, 
Noon on the Mountains, or Nights in India, it would have 
had, in either case, an equally appropriate title, for the book has 
nothing to do either with the Thames or with the evening. Ii is 
a composition of a very uncommon kind, and is not likely to be 
interesting to many readers. It is a cento of quotations from a 
great variety of authors, ancient and modern, but particularly from 
a few special favourites, such as the elder Balzac and Richard of 
St. Victor, from each of whom innumerable extracts are made 
upon every possible subject. The connecting link upon which 
the quotations are strung is as unsubstantial as anything of the 
sort can be. The author has a notion—and a very true one—that 
the power of enjoying relaxation is a very pleasant thing, and 
that certain habits of mind are favourable to it. Every state of 
mind is illustrated by fifteen or twenty pages of quotation, inter- 
woven by very commonplace observations ; and thus about 700 
small pages are ultimately produced, which establish that in order 
to be a pleasant companion in a boat on the Thames, a man 
should have a sense of beauty, youthfulness of temper, a 
natural character and Jove of nature, and taste for pleasure in 
the open air. On the other hand, he should not be vicious or 
worldly. He should love his neighbours, common things, and 
justice, toleration, and loyalty. He should “recognise the supre- 
macy of mind,”’ be humble about philosophical questions, unpe- 
dantic, uncritical, and unfanatical. He should be a Roman 
Catholic, and should also be moderate, resigned, and pious. The 
whole book is an amplification of these sentences, which are taken 
from the headings of the chapters of which it is composed; and 
though not entirely without a certain sort of gracefulness, most 
readers will probably find it a very wearisome composition. It 
affords, however, room for a few observations which may not be 
entirely without interest. 

More than one of the author's elaborate chapters is devoted to 

roving the dignity of his subject, and to showing that, though 
= does write about such vulgar matters as rowing on the 
Thames, he may, notwithstanding, have very important things 
to say to his readers which he would perhaps not be able to say 
so well in a graver style. Though this apology is very inappro- 
priate to his particular case—inasmuch as he does not write 
about common subjects, and says next to nothing at all about 
the Thames—the apology is a common and, on several accounts, 
a curious one. It is founded on a misapprehension which per- 


Thames ; or, Serene Hours and what they Require. 


* Evenings on the 
London: Longmans, 1860, 


vades a great deal of fugitive literature, and of which it would 
be very curious to trace the origin and growth. It is the old 
confusion summed up by Lord Byron in his pithy contrast 
between easy writing and hard reading. It would seem at 
first sight to be one of the most singular of all delusions 
that a man should fancy that, if he sits down and puts 
upon — all the remarks which may have been made in the 
course of conversations which for some personal reason were 
pleasant to him, and makes them a sort of thread on which to 
string the contents of a commonplace book, he will have com- 
posed something which other people may be expected to find 
instructive and amusing, although - is no attempt through- 
out the whole book to grapple with and think out the 
different subjects suggested, or to show what all the diffe- 
rent quotations come to when they have been made. How 
is it, in short, that anybody ever supposes that he can write 
without trouble anything worth reading? The answer is, that 
from the earliest time it has been a frequent practice for men of 
eminence to give a light and casual form to books on which they 
really have expended the highest powers of their minds. In a 
few cases—though they are very few indeed—this has been done 
with so much success that the beauty of the form has given a 
highly increased value to the weight of the substance. This 
is unquestionably true of Plato’s Dialogues; but whenever it 
occurs, it may be inferred with absolute certainty that a full 
equivalent in labour has been paid for each part of the result. It 
is as laborious at least to make a book beautiful, or to make it 
amusing, as to make it wise; and a man who attempts to write 
anything which is to combine all or any two of these attributes 
undertakes a task either twice or three times as heavy as if he 
only aimed at one. It is no easy matter to laugh with grace, 
and it is certainly not easy to speak the truth; but to combine 
laughing gracefully with speaking the truth unites the difficulties 
of each operation. In our days this is almost always over- 
looked. If a man feels that he is incompetent to produce 
thought, he always tries to make his attempts at thought 

etical, which ia like supposing that bad goods can be 
improved by an ambitious pattern. Whatever may be the 
history of the mistake, its essence lies in the notion that the 
reader does the author a favour by reading his book, and 
that it is the author’s part to secure custom by every device 
which can possibly tempt a reader; and there is certainly much 
to be said in proof of the assertion that, for some inscrutable 
reason, anything which is written on a plan which has any 
distant resemblance to that of a story, or which even pro- 
fesses on its title-page to have any such resemblance, will find 
readers of some sort. This theory of the relation between author 
and reader is entirely false. The only possible reason for reading 
a book is that it is worth reading; and therefore it ought to be 
matter of indifference to the author whether it is read or not, 
except in so far as its being read is evidence of its merit. It is 
very odd that any body who does not write merely for money 
should try to ensnare people, who would otherwise never have 
heard of him, into knowing that he has written a stupid book. 
To do so is like devising expedients for causing it to be widely 
known that one has a sore leg or a scolding wife. It is wise to 
abstain from writing bad books ; but if they must be written, the 
best thing that can happen to the author is that they should not 
be read. Evenings on the Thames contains a certain degree of 
merit, but its merit lies neither in its humour nor in its wisdom. 
If the connecting matter had been left out, and the remainder 
had been published under the title of “‘ classified quotations from 
favourite authors,” the real and the apparent value of the book 
would have corresponded more closely. 


The summary given above affords a very fair notion of the 
amount of original matter—if it can be called so—which the book 
contains. The only part of it which really is, to some slight extent, 
original, or at least not entirely commonplace, is that which states 
that the fact of a man being a Roman Catholic—or, as the table of 
contents putsvit, ‘an Acquiescence in the Ancient Principles and 
Practices of Organized Christianity "— is conducive to the power 
of enjoyment. ‘The writer goes so far as to intimate that ue 
ought to worship the Virgin Mary for this purpose. ‘Can all,” 
he asks, “ be serene within a man” who retuses to do so? This 
follows a long quotation from Richard of St. Victor, deducing 
all sorts of mysteries from the Virgin’s milk. Absurd as the 
inference will appear to most English minds, there is probably a 
good deal of truth in it. It is unquestionably true that the 
great attraction which the Roman Catholic Church possesses—its 
great premium for ardent belief in what appears absolutely in- 
eredible—is peace of mind; and peace of mind is of course one 
of the great elements of the power of enjoyment. Give up the 
difficult and painful duty of inquiring and thinking for yourself, 
and you will no doubt be rewarded by authoritative anodynes. 
If the faculty of enjoying leisure is of such superlative import- 
ance, it may no doubt strengthened by determining never 
to question any established opinion. Although this may be done, 
and is done, by members of every religious community, probably 
Roman Catholics do it with a better grace and more consistency 
and completeness than their neighbours. Whether it is such a very 
valuable faculty after all is quite another question. It is per- 
haps the most important which the Evenings on the Thames sug- 
gests, and of course the author does not discuss it. We cannot 
attempt to discuss it here; but we may observe that it would seem 
to be a very questionable advantage. It depends far more upon 
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temperament—of which the author says nothing—than upon any- 
thing else. A lazzarone is one of the most enjoying of human 
creatures. He likes the sun, he likes his macearoni, he likes to 
lounge, and he has implicit faith in Saint Januarius, but all these 
attributes, except the superstition, are the characteristics of a 
brute, and, indeed, perfect enjoyment is conceivable only in an 
animal or in a god. In imperfect beings, who have the sense of 
their own imperfections, it can only be an accidental or a very 
transient state of mind. 
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The Company’s Medical Officer attends at the Office, daily, at Half-past One, 
82, KING WILLIAM STREET. 
3, GEORGE STRE Head Office). 
4 UPPER BACK VILL STREET. 


1809. 
BRITISH INSURANCE COMPANY. 


IncorPoraTsD BY Royat CHARTER AND ACT OF PARLIAMENT. 


Head Office—64, Princes Strezt, 
London Office—4, New Bayx Burtpines, Lorusvry. 


CHAIRMAN OF LONDON Boarp—SIR PETER LAURIE, Alderman. 
BaNKER—UNION BANK OF LONDON, 
DOBIBE, Esq., Laneaster-place. 


Accumulated Fund.. . £1,031,454 0 0 
Annual 179,083 11 11 


LIFE ASSURANCE. 
1860. 
POLICIES EFFECTED WITH THIS COMPANY DURING THE PRESENT YEAR 
WILL BE ENTITLED TO SIX YEARS’ BONUS AT NEXT DIVISION OF PROFITS, 
During the year 1859, 605 Policies were issued, Assuring the sum of £440,913 0 6 
Policies are by arrangement declared free from all restrictions. 
Hinety ve per cent. of the Profits are divided amongst Policy-holders Insured on the Partici- 


At the last investigation, SIst December, 1858, the ascertained Profit on the business 
during the preceding seven years amounted tu ¢!38,000. 
The attention of the Public is specially called to the DovsLE INsvRANCE SYSTEM— 
HALF PREMIUM SYSTBM—and ASSURANCE AND ANNUITY SysTEM—lately adopted at this 
For full particulars, teference is made to the Prospectus of the Company. 


No extra Premium charged for Members of Volunteer Corps. 
FIRE DEPARTMENT. 


The Com Insure against Fire most descriptions of 
Premium to the risk. Rents of also 


Prospectuses and all necessary information may 
NEw BUILDINGS, LOTHBURY, or any of the in = 


4, New Bank ts Meare 180 Lothbury, R. STRACHAN, Secretary. 


London, Mare 
[MPERIAL I LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
STREET, LONDON,.—INSTITUTED 1820, 
DIRECTORS. 
FREDERICK PATTISON, Esq., Chairman, 
THOMAS NEWMAN HUNT, Bsq., Deputy-Chairman, 


‘ty, at the lowest rates of 
tion at No.4 


James ©, ©. Bell, Bsq. George 
Charles Cave, Ls Samuel Hibbert, E 
Edward Henry Chapman, Esq. Jpmes Gor Gordon Murdoch, Bsq. 
George William Cottam, illiam R. Robinson, Esq. 
George Henry Cutler, Esq. Martin Teokos Smith, Esq., M.P. 
Henry Davidson, Esq. Newman Smith, Esq. 


RITY.—The assured are protected the attachi to 
ance by a fund of a million anda half sterling, of which nearly a mil is actually in- 
Tested. one-third in Government Securities, ana the nals in first-class debentures 
and mortgages in Great Britain. 
1TS.—Four-fifths, or 80 per out, of the profits are assigned licies every fifth 
PRothe are entitled to participate after payment of one 
PURCHASE OF POLICIES.— A libera! allowance is made on the surrender of a policy, 
either by a cash payment or the issue ofa policy free of premium. 
ent —The Comp has d din payment of claims and additions upwards of 


Proposal urances be made at the chief office, as above; at the branch oifice, 
or of the agents throughout the ki ingdom. 
INGALL, Actuary. 
*,* Service allowed in Militia and Volunteer Rifle Corps within the United Kingdom. 


Coals. .—BEST COALS ¢ ONLY.—COCKERELL and Co.'s 


REDUCTION OF THE WINE DUTIES, 


THE OXFORD SHERRY, 30s. per dozen, bottles inch included.— 


CADIZ WINE COMPANY, 66, St. Jnunes’s-street, London. 


ALLSOPP’S PALE IN BOTTLE, recommended by. 


essrs. HARRI wi A REDUCED the 
6d. per dozen I 
Imperial Half-pints, 
Address and Co., 5, Pall Mall, London, 8.W. 
Boy THE CHEAPEST 1 was the constant 
COMPANY are still fill supplying fea as usual at 2s. ., 
Warehouse, 9, Great St. Helen’s. 


T E A.—1000 Boxes very strong and choice Black Tea just 
ex“ Star,” from Shanghae, Nett lolbs. each. These 
with the care, iagerterns, STRACHAN and CO. 
a Cornhill, mil EC. which they offer to their Ct hant’s price, 3s. lid. 
per Ib, One-Quarter Po Pound ple may be had. 


"THE BEST and CHEAPEST TEAS in ENGLAND are to be 
obtained of PHILLIPS and CO., Tea Merchants, 8, King William-street, City, London. 
Good strong useful Congou Tea, 2s. 6d., 2s. 2s. 10d., 3s., and 38.44. Rich Soushons 
Teas, 38. 8d., 38. 10d., and 4s. + to Ht of 40s., sent carriage free to any 
railway station or market town in England.’ A Price Current free by post on application. 


Beers AND POLSON’S PATENT CORN FLOUR, 
tp bess Puddings, Custards, Blanc: 

and especially sui of Children and Invalids. The Lancet 


(CROSSE and BLACKWELL, Purveyors in Ordinary to Her 
Majesty, invite attention to their PICKLES, SAUCES, TART FRU and other 
Table Delicacies, the whee of which are pre with the most serupulous attention to 
wholesomeness and Ve ay c. B. have for many years en, ree the high honour of 
supplying Her Majesty’s Table with their Manufactures. A few ¢ articles most highly 
recommen Fruits of eve: desert Ro yal table Sauce, Essence 
, Essence of Anchovies armaiade, Anchovy and Bloater 
eats, foot Jelties of various kinds for table 
M. Soyer’s Sauces, Relish, and Aromatic Mustard, Carstairs’ Sir Robert Peel's Sauce, 
and Payne’s Osborne Sauce. To be obtained of all respectable Oulmen, Grocers, 
and wholesale of CrossE and BLACKWELL, 21, Soho-square, London. 


DR. DE JONGH’S 
(Knight of the Order of Leopold of Belgium) 
-BROWN COD LIVER OIL, 
Administered with the greatest success in cases of 
CONSUMPTION, BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, COUGHS, RHEUMATISM, 


GOUT, GENERAL DEBILITY, DISEASES OF THE SKIN, 
RICKETS, INFANTILE WASTING, AND ALL SCROFULOUS AFFECTIONS, 


expestonse, and the recorded testimony of numberiess eminent medical prac- 
titioners, prove that a hailf-pint of Dx. Ds Oil is eq wy 
pw of aay other kind. Hence as it is incomparably the best, so it is likewise far the 


speedy efficacy, safety, and economy unitedly recommend this unrivalled 


preparation to invalids. 
Orrxton or EDWIN Es@., M.D., LL.D., F.B.S., F.L.S. 
Late Lectwrer on the Practice of Physi St. George’s Medical School, Superintendent of 


the Food Collection at the South Kensington Museum, &c. &e. 
7 Cd that the purity and genuineness of this Oil are secured in its pi properetion 
a Chemist and intelligent a as Dr. de Jongh, 
“che Cod Lt er Oil's old ier his. to be be to 
ence I deem the ver Oil sold under his guaran' any 
kind as regards ¢ | efficacy. 


“8, Savile-row, W., Ist August, 1860.” _ 


Sold ONLY in Half- ts. 6d.; Pints, 4s. and 
Inbelied with Dr. pz Stampand signature, x 
BE GBNULNE, by respectabie Chemists. 


SOLE CONSIGNERS, 
ANSAR, HARFORD, AND CO., 77, STRAND, LONDON, wc, 


CASHMERE AND GRENADINE SHAWLS, 


* TRIMMED WITH REAL AND NOTTINGHAM LACE FLOUNCES, 
MOST APPROPRIATE FOR THE SEASON, 
COMBINING STYLE WITH ELEGANCE AND UTILITY. 


Real Spanish Shawls, Mantillas, Imitation Ditto, at 42s. 


A. BLACKBORNE’S SPANISH DEPOT, 
35, South Audley-street, late 564, Grosvenor-square. 


MARRIAGE TROUSSEAU, REAL BRUXELLES, 


INITON, IRISH FLOUNCES AND V 
The most medium house for Ladies’ Wedding Orders and ~ Serer 
article is to be obtained of the best materiais and hand make, at the lowest possibile prices. 
A. BRUXELLES AND IRISH DEPOT, 
3, South Audley-street,  Grosvenor-square. 


H. J and and D. NICOLL’ S Establishments for Gentlemanly and 
REGENT STREET, CORNHILL, and MANCHESTER. 


THE THE CAPE PALETOT, INVERNESS | CAPE, 
or SLEBVED CAPE, used in Pri , a8 well as for Vi 
H. J. and D. NICOLL, m ‘CORN ILL, London ; 


CLOTHIN G for YOUTH.—The N ickerbocker, the Highland 
Ladies’ Travelling Manties, Riding Habits, and Pantaions de Dames a Cheval, 

with aout noveliy 8 nee, H. J. and D. NICOLL have, the 

of this Season, and 144, Regeut-street. 

branch will I be removed to the rear of th old Estab: 


N cong COLOURED COMPLETE SUITS 


Complete Sui under, and seldom 
H, J. and D, NICOLE, 114 10,116 and 12, REGENT 
H. J. and D. NICOLL are at short notice, to 
and Site LIV dy applying to them in 


SHIRTS. —UN EQUALLED for QUALITY and accuracy of 
fit. Sizes or measu: for future and FAMILY HOSLBRY in 
STOCKINGS, SOCKS, VESTS and DRAWERS of the Deat descriptions and newest styles 
im every material for the 

POPE AND PLANTE. « ¥ 4 WATERLOO PLACB, PALL MALL, LONDON, 8.W. 


finished 


ok 53, street, Quadrant, to i in- 
form the Nobility, Gentry, ‘and Public that ave, new on 8 

pate xes, Tourists’ Cases, ediwval Moay 

velope Cases in Various styles, Biott: sand inksiaads vn suite, a Cases, t 

= Book slides, im pearl, malachite, 


. Bibles and Chure! in 
it of 
4} edding isiting and 


and 


| 
| | 
a 
| 
| 
Pa 
4 
- 
| 
{ 
| 
DE ESSING-CASES, DRESSING-BAGS, and highly 
Elezancies for Presentation in great variety. lvory-handied Table Cuti 
uisite for the Toilet and Work Tabiea. MECHI and BAZIN, 112, Re 
| q 
a 
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MAPPIN AND CO., SHEFFIELD MANUFACTURERS, 
77 and 78, OXPORD 


STREET, OPPOSITE THE PANTHEON. 
The largest Stock in London of Electro-Silver Plate and Cutlery. 


MAPPIN AND CO,’S ELECTRO-SILVER PLATE 
Is guaranteed to have a strong depusit of the Purest Silver, according to prices charged. 


MAPPIN AND CO.’S UNRIVALLED TABLE CUTLERY. 
’ | Good. | Medium. | Superior. | 


1 doz. Table Knives, Ivory handles ......... [go13 0 | £1 00 | £115 0 
1 doz. Cheese Knives 01 0 | 015 0 | 15 0 
I pai r Registered Carvers... 046 0790) 
pair Rxive ates ditto 0566 o8 O18 6 
1 ‘oultry Carvers.. 046 | Ol 0 
1 for sharpening 026; 0386 046 

Complete Service o | £8 0 6 | £5 2 0 


Each article may be had separately at tthe same price. 
These Table Knives are guaranteed the best sold in London, at the prices charged. They 
are made from the very best steel, and the handles are so secured that they cannot become 
loose in hot water, It isin consequence of Messrs. MAPPIN and Co. being monemectusers, 
y are enabied to offer their Table Knives at such unprecedented low prices, 


MAPPIN CO.’3 RAZORS, PENKNIVES, SPORTSMEN’S KNIVES, 
d SCISSORS will be found on trial to be unequalled. 


MAPPIN a ©O., 77 and OXFORD-STREET, OPPOSITE THE PANTHEON. 
MANUFACTORY: ROYAL CUTLERY WORKS, SHEFFIELD. 


MAPPIN and CO. have no connexion aioe wheter + thy with any other house ofa similar 
omdon 


HANDSOME BRASS AND IRON BEDSTEADS.—HEAL 

and SON’S SHOW ROOMS contain a large assortment of Brass Boiatents, suitable 
both for home use and for tropical cli Iron Bed is with brass mount- 
iugs and ge Seeanty Japanned; Plain [ron *Bedsteads for servants ; 3 every description of 
Wood at is manufactured, in —_—— birch, walnut-tree woods, polish 
deal and japanned, all fitted with bedding aud uiture complete, as well as every de- 
scription of Sed-room Furniture, 


HEAL AND SON’S ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, 
containing Designs and Prices of 100 Bedsteads, as well as of 150 Sanrent, Articles of 
Bed-room Furniture, sent free by pust.— HEAL and SON, Bedstead, Bedding, an 


GLass PAINTING AND MURAL DECORATION. 
LAVERS and BARRAUD, of BLoomssury, 


to inform their Patrons that they will be happy to Designs for works of 
the highest character, and for more simple windows—e.g., Grisaille, Geometric, and ,~-14 
lazings; also, for Mural Decoration. ices and Information 


ASTICAL AND DOMESTIC DECORATION— 
Paper- 


Heraldic and Mural Painting— Decorations in_ Fresco, &c. &c.— Gothic 
- & Designs and Estimates furnished, or an Illustrated Priced Catalogue upon 


HARLAND AND FISHER, 33, SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND. 
(GEOLOGY and MINERALOGY.—Elementary Collections, 


which greatly facilitate the study of on interesting branches of Solence, con 
had at 2, 5, 10, 20, 50, to 100 Guineas each, of J. TENNANT, Mineralogist to Her Majesty, 
149, Strand, London. ‘Also, | Maps, Hi 8, Books, 
Mr. TENNANT gives Private Instruction in Mineralogy and Geology. 


CONCHOLOGY AND GEOLOGY. —MR. R. DAMON, of 

Wey mouth, is enabled from his extensive & supply Collections or Sin 
ns on advantageous terms. BRITISH see soo Priced N 
SH ELLS, Generic and other Series. Collections of Fossils and other Rocks fro! to £50, 
Casts of rare Fossils, &. For particulars, see Catalogue of Prices, Fourpe: ne. 


S ELLING FF.—DRESSING CASES, DESPATCH 

Boxes, Traveliin, Bags, Writing Cases, wos Boxes, Jewel Cases, bastenty Enve- 
lope Cases, Biottin. woks, Stationery Cases, Superior &e.; 
Assortment of Articles suitable at Pri to Al 
tions.—The Whole of the uable STOCK Messrs. BIGGS, 27, Piccadilly, W., 
next door to St. James’ Hall. 


W EDDING AND BIRTHDAY PRESENTS.— 
H. RODRIGUES, 42, PICCADILLY, invites attention to his elegant Stock of 
VELLING DRESSIN G’ BAGS, iitted complete, DRESSING CASES, Writing Coosa, 
DESPATS H BOXES, Jew a Cases, RETICULE and CARRIAGE BAGS in great varie 
MEDIAVAL MOUNTE D EN gl CASES, BLOTTING BOOKS, and INKSTAN 
en suite; Scent Caskets, Etui Cas: ses of chore. Cutie , Work, Netting, and Glove 
Boxes. "The new PATENT SELP- BOO LIDE; also a choice variet 7 of 
ELEGANCIES and NOVELTIES suitable for PRESENTATION too various to enumerate. 
to be had_at HENRY RODRIGUES’ well-known establishment, 42, PICCADILLY, 
LONDON, W., two doors from Sackville-street, 


Furniture M rers, 196, T Court-road, W, 


WiLliAM SMEE and SONS, CABINET MANUFAC- 

TUR ers UPHOLSTERERS, and BEDDING WAREHOUSEMEN, 6, FINSBURY 
PAVEMENT, LONDON, E.C., much regret the inconvenience which they fear such of 
their Customers as have visited their Warervoms during the last few weeks must have 
suffered from the dust, us well as the disarrangement of Stock, occasioned by tle altera- 
tions and additions to their oe which have been in ae 


hav in 
and the addition to their very Bremisce of SIX NEW ARE- 
ROOM iS OF LARGE SIZE, a more commodious ENTRANCE, Syd STAIRCASES, and 
a other conveniences, Their Stock (which they believe to be the largest in London, and 
bably in the World) of Cabinet and Upholstery Furniture, Bedding (ineluding the 


prime od Mattress, Tocher Patent) and Bedroom Furniture, is now contained in 
AREROOMS, besides those devoted to Carpets, Curtain Materials, 
raperies, 


In making these o0iitione to their Warerooms, WILLIAM SMEE and SONS have piven 
fag Surat nereased accom tion to their BEDDING and BEDROOM FURNITUR 
and especially ha ve added largely to their Stock of IRON and BRASS 


have aise Prepared, for use of their Customers and a NEW 
YN AND BRASS BEDSTEADS, TOGETHER REDUCED 
OF OF BEDDING, which will be forwarded upon 
at LIAM 8SMEE and SONS strongly urge rae upon intending Purchasers the advantage of 
a personal selection, and ask the favour ofa to inspect their Stock. 


lst May, 1800. 


BATH and TOILETTE WARE.—WILLIAM 8. BURTON 
has One LARGE SHOW ROOM devoted exclusiveiy to the display of BATHS and 
TOILETTE WARE. The of each is once the largest, newest, and most varied ever 


submitted tot the public, and marked at with those that have tended 
to make his establishment the most ‘tintineule hed in this country. ena Showers, 
78. 6d. ; Showers, £3 to £5 12s.; Nursery, 15s, to 32s.; Spongin . Gd. to 32s. ; Hip, 


18a. 3d. to Sis. 6d. A large assortment of Gas Furnace, Hot and Cold, ‘Phun e, Vaponr, a 
Camp Shower Baths, Toilette Ware, iu great variety, from 12s. 6d, to 45s. the Set of f Three. 


TEA URNS, of LONDON MAKE ONLY.—The largest 
assortment of London-made TEA URNS in the World (including all the recent noveities, 
many of which are registered) is on SALE at WILLIAM 8. BURTON’S, from 3s. to £6, 


PAPIER MACHE and IRON TEA-TRAYS.—An assort- 


ment of TEA-TRAYS and WAITERS wholly unprecedented, whether as to extent, variety, 


or novelty. 
New Oval Papier Mache Trays, per Set of Three... from 2s. 0d, to 10 Guineas. 
Ditto, lron from 10s, dd. to 4 Guineas, 


Round and Gothic Waiters, Cake and Bread Baskets, equally low. 


WILLIAM §&. BURTON’ GENERAL FURNISHING 
TRONMONGERY CATALOGUE mi aay be gratis, and free by post. 
of 500 Illustrations of his illimi pe bed Sterling Silver Electro Pilate, Nickel 
Silver and Goods, Hot Water Dishes, Stoves, Fe le 
8, Kitche: amps, Gaseliers, Tea 8, Urns and Kettles, Clocks, 
Table Cutlery, Baths, Tollet of and and Brass steads, Bedding, Bed-room 
and Plans of the Twenty large Show Rooms, 
at 80, Oxford-street, W. ; A, 2,3, and 4, Newman-street; 4,5, and 6, Perry's -place; and 
1, Newman-mews, 


STOVE GRATES, KITCHENERS, KITCHEN RANGES, 
CHIMNEY-PIECES, FENDERS, and FIRE-IRO INS. 8.—An unexampled assortment of 
well-constructed Stove Grates in fine cast, Berlin black, steel and ormolu, and of Fenders 
and Chimney- at the lowest possible prices, at EDW and 


WHAT WILL THIS COST TO PRINT? is a thought 


to literary minds, public characters, and persons of benevolent 
intentions. A jate the ine my be obtained on application to 
RICHARD BARRETT, 18, MAR LB. is enabled to execute every 
description of PRINTING on very po D. terms, his office being furnished with a 
large and choice assortment of YPES, STEAM PRINTING MACHINES, HYDRAULIC and 
other Presses, and every modern improv. ement in the Printing Art. ASPECIMEN BOOK OF 
{'YPES, and information for Authors, sent on application, by 


RICHARD BARRETT, 13, MARK LANE, LONDON. 


THES SATURDAY REVIEW, Post Free, 7s. 6d. per Quarter ; 


and all on the lowest terms, A List gratis on sup- 
plied at TEN I T. DIS YT, and sent carriage or REE. P.O. Orders 
payable at the Strand Office. A Joint Subscriber to the “ Saturday Review” Re, 


EDWARD THOMPSON, Publisher and News Agent, 8, Burleigh-street, Strand, W.C, 


IMPORTANT TO AUTHORS. 


J. F. HOPE, 16, Great Marlborough-street, London, by his 
harges no Commission for Publishing Books Printed 
by him fant the Author has becn repaid his original outlay ; and as all works entrusted to 
8% care are printed in the very best re and at prices far below the usual c! 
Authors about to publish will fad it much to their advantage to apply to him. 
Specimens, Estimates, and all particulars forwarded free by return of post, 


THE. SHADOW AIR from “ DINORAH.’ This celebrated 
is now published in the following various forms: ular Edition for 
Amateurs, with English and Italian_words, price 2s 2. ped Pianoforte, by 
BRINLEY Ricwanps, $s.; 3. As a Pianofurte Duet t, Ss. 6d.; As an Easy Piece for 
1s.; 56. For Flute and Piano, 1s.; 6. For Viclin and 
Boosry and Sons, Hoiles-street. 


Next week, 8vo, 
‘THE CENSUS AND THE CHURCH RATE: a Charge 
by the Ven. the ARCHDRACON OF BARNSTAPLE. 
JouN MURRAY, Albemarle-street. 
In the Press, and will be published immediately, 
‘THE THIRD EDITION OF “TWENTY YEARS IN 
THE CHURCH.” By the Rev. Jamges Pycrort, B.A. 
L, Boothn, 307, Regent-street, W. 


Just ready, 8vo, price 1s.; by post, 1s. 1d. 


A LETTER to the Right Hon. VISCOUNT DUNGANNON 
on LORD SHAPTECRUS 8 CHURCH of ENGLAND and IRELAND RITES and 
CEREMONIES BILL. By JouN WALTER Moorg, M.A., Rector of Hordley, Salop. 
Oxford and London: J. H. and Jas. PARKER. 


Now ready, in One Vol. cloth, price 30s, 


W RONGS AND THEIR REMEDIES: being a Treatise 


on the ler of Torts. By C. G. ADDISON, Esq., Barrister-at-Law, Author of “The 
Law of Contrac' 
ol V. and R, STEVENS and Sons, Bell-yard, Lincoln’s-inn. 


Price One Shilling, 


THE QUESTION: Are there any Commensurable 1 Relations 
paween a Circle and other Geometrical Figures ? Answered by a Me 
“ British Association for the Advancement of Science.” 
London: R. GRIFFIN and Co., Stationers’-hall-court, 
Publishers to the University of Giasgow. 


8 extensive SHOW 8, 49, Great Mariborough-street, nt-stree act 
the (Conservatory Entrance, to the Pantheon e Porcelain 
Grates in great variety, from 2 to SO guineas each. Edwards’ Smoke-C 
Range and the most Improved Peng ay of all sizes. Warm Baths erected. Tilustrated 
Prospectuses forw . For 2% years in Poland-street adjoining. 
GLENE IELD PATENT STA RC H, 


IN THE ROYAL LAUND pronounced % HER MAJESTY’S 
to be the FINEST STARCH EVER USED. ld 
roce! 


by all Chandlers, 
&c. &c.—WOTHERSPOON and CO., Glasgow and London 


BUGHTS, MILDEW, BEDBUGS.—GISHURST 
MPOUN ng and on and 
all Nursery Cottage Gari of PRICE'S PATENT CANDLE COMPANY? Limited), 


£1000 —TO CAPITALISTS. —Any Gentleman having 

© from £500 to £1000 to invest may, without partnership or trouble, 

realize an income of not less than £300 per annum in a lucrative monopaiy, free free from risk. 
—Address, J. SOLLY, Eeq., ., 0, North Audley-street, Grosvenor-square, 


D 8S EVERLASTING TEETH — 
ouch BEAUTY such ADMIRABLE FIT t 
price ga DISEASE, or ACCIDENT, 4 SHILL: NGS 
ee can ¢ exceeded by expensive mountin 
ID ENAMEL for Stopping Deoayed Te Tee’ th without pain, is ENAMEL 
WHITE, and lasts for ever. Consultations from Ten t 
448, WEST STRAND, LONDON, over the Siectrie Telegraph Office. 


Descriptive Pamphlets free by post, Two Stamps. 


NEW NOVELS. 
UN DER A CLOUD. By and James (GREEN- 


woop. Three Vols. Post 8vo, 


THE BADDINGTON PEERAGE: WHO WON IT AND 


WHO WORE If. By GzoRGE AUGUSTUS SaLa, Three Vols, Post 8vo, 
CAMP LIFE. By Captain Wraxatt. One Vol. os 8vo, 
10s, 6d. [Just out, 


J. SKEET, 10, King William-street, Charing-cross. 
On July 20th, price 2s., ornamental boards, Feap. 8vo, 


MABSTON LYNCH; his Life and Times, his Friends and 


Enemies, ie Victories and Defeats, his Kicks and Halfpence. A Personal Biegeshy. 
By Ropert B. BrouGH. With Portrait and a Memoir of the Author, by GEORGE 


AUGUSTUS Saba. 
London: Warp and Lock, 158, Fleet-street. 
On July 2th, illustrated by Birket Foster, price 2s., Fcap. 8vo, 


Mom BLANC. By With Memoir of the 
Author, by Yares. 

* Whoever has had the getitention of having heard Albert Smith’s Lecture on Mont 
Bisne, shanté coder this most agreeable account of his Ascent, its Incidents, Anecdotes, 


R London: Warp and Lock, 158, Fleet-street. 


Y OUTH AND BEAUTY.—The FLEUR DE L’AGE, or 
Bloom of Youth, a vegetable pre: jon, 80 innocent that it may be applied toan 
infant, but FUL imparts the most ‘eke ing brilliancy to any complexion, and renders the 
eruptions. Sold in cases at 5s. and —Tobe 
had only at ED DAY 


tive Pamphlet free for two pd. by postage stamps. 


A I? TOILETTE REQUI! SITE FOR THE SPRING.— 
the many luxuries of th some can be obtained possessing the 

ues of OLDRIDGE’S BAL "OO BIA. If applied to the roots and 
of the hair, it iepests the ra delightful yon osiny with au agreeable fragrance of 

wr me. It also at this ag he of the season prevents the hair from failing off, or 


too thin or will preven’ its further p and soon res 
it Sr Those w sire fe have bea itiful hats, either wit wave or curl, should 
t daily. It is also celebrated f strengthening the bair, it from seurf, and 


new and “moustac ished of thirty years. 
wash ual it, and lis, omly.—C. and A, OLD: 


This day, price One Shilling, 


THE ROYAL RIFLE MATCH ON WIMBLEDON 
, COMMON, with Specialities of Rifles and Rife Ammunition used, and a 
cco! 
IL. WHat HAS BEEN DONE IN COMPETITIVE SHOOTING. 
IL, Is DOING THROUGHOUT NaTIO: 
ILL, WHAT SHOULD BE DONE IN FUTURE. 
Also a Full Descrigtion of New Lubricants, phy a Crisistors on the Swiss and English 
Styles of Rifle Shooting. By Joun SCOFF&RN, M.B., or of * Projectiles,” &c. &c, 
London: Warp and Lock, 165, 


HE LAD LADY AN D THE LAWYERS; or, Honesty is the 
Best Policy. This book, which has created a remarkable sensation amongst 
of, 
3, Belgrave- road, Bocles! London. Price 10s, 6d, 
“ BUGENIE; or, the Spanish Bride.” Price 10s, 6d, 


L 
St. John 
Londor 
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THE QUARTERLY | REVIEW, No. CCXV., will be 
published NEXT WEDNESDA 
‘commas: 
+ The London Poor. Mrs. Grote’s Memoir of Ary Scheffer. 
Workmen's § ond Ba and Earnings. 


nS) 
VIL The Reaction. 
OHN MuRRAY, Albemarle-street. 


THE WESTMINSTER REVIEW.—NEW SERIES.— 


No, XXXV. JULY,1 
CONTENTS: 
i Strikes: their Tendencies and Remedies, 


Ill. ftawit inson’s Bampton Lectures for 1850. 
Iv. The Office Monopoly. 


ffer. 
VI. The Irish Education Question. 
. Germany: its Strength and Weakness. 


ith. 
Grieva.aces of Hungarian Catholics. 
French Press, 
Contemporary Literature :—1. Theology and —2. 
and Travels.—3. Science.—4. History and Biography.—5. 
London: GEORGE MANWARING (Successor to JouN 
8, King William-street, Strand. 


Now ready, 
THE BRITISH LION, a Weekly Journal, in Jest and in 
Earnest, price Twopence, with Cuts—Comic, Curious, and Caustic. 
CoNTENTS oF No. II. 

England’s Message to America—The Lion’s Court— Constitutions iving at Naples— 
Rural Tranquillity Too Modest—Queen at Wimbledon—Lion i 
lining — Defence of England— Female Volunteer Artists — ~ Pudge F apers — porary 
Topics, &c. 

ILLUSTRATIONS. 

bury—Clever its, 


‘and IL. Free by Post for Five Stamps. 
Londen: W. M. CLARK, 17, Warwick-lane, E.C. 
Sold by all Newsmen, and at all Railway Stations. 


ARCHITECTURE. —A Series of Illus- 
SIASTICAL ARCHITECTURE are now boing 
Nala PAPER; ch wo be followed by another Series on the COUR 


ee) 
The NEWEST FASHIONS and WORK-TABLE pareuues are given in each Number, 
and all the News of the Week. 

Published every Saturday. Office, 121, Fleet-street ; and may be had of all Booksellers. 
Single Copies, by post, 6d. Subscription (in advance), One Quarter, 6s. 6d.; Half-year, 


18s.; Yearly, 
THE CHEMICAL NEWS, No. 32, of THIS DAY, 


contains :—The Continuation of Professor Ansted’s Lecture on the Depths of the 
Atlantic—Mr. Cooke on the Avparent Perturbation of the Law of Definite Proportions— 
The Properties of Coal—The Chemistry cf Pepsin—The Effects of Gas Leakaze—Proceed- 
ings of the Chemical Section of the British Association—The Colonring Matters of Rocks 
and Flowers—A Cure for Consumption, &c. Edited by WILLIAM CROOKES, Price Three- 
pence, Weekly.—Office, Red Lion-court, I'leet-street, E.C. 


LAMBETH—CO.- -OPERATIVE SOCIETIES— 


“THE B 
Field—Fine Engraving of Organ, Shadwell 
eties: Oxford—Box-wood and its Uses—Street Railways: London a 
tesques (with Illustrations)—Statues and Monuments—Local Portrait Galleries—Club- 
houses for Clerks—School-building News—Notes in Ireland—Builders’ Customs—Thames 
Embankment—State of Battersea Park—Church- yuating News—Drinking Fountains— 
ine-hours’ The Law Notes, 
Office, 1, York-street, Covent-garden ; "and all Booksellers. 


COMPLETION OF MR. RUSKIN’S “MODERN PAINTERS.” 
Now ready, Imperial 8vo, price £2 10s, cloth, 


MODERN PAINTERS. Votvume V. (Concluding the 
Work.) By, Ruski, M.A., Author of “ The Stones Lamps 
of Architecture. &c. Illustrated with Thirty-four Engravin ~ ¢X~ and One 

from Drawings by the Author and other Mraiste. With 
ex to the whole Five Volumes. 


“Taken in the massa, theee five volumes contain the most valuable contributions to art- 
literature the language can show.” —Athene 
SMITH, ELDER, Co. Cornhill. 
NEW NOVEL. 


ready, Three Vols. Post 8vo, 
HERBERT CHAUNCEY - a Man more Sinned Against than 
Sinning. By Sir A. H. Exton, Bart., Author of “ Below the Surface,” 
Sm1TH, ELDER, and Co., 65, Cornhill. 


NEW NOVEL. 
‘ow ready, Three Vols. Post 8vo, 


N 
SCARSDALE ; or, Life on the Lancashire and Yorkshire 
Border Thirty Years Ago. 
SMITH, EvpER, and Co., 65, Cornhill. 
Now ready, New Edition, Feap. 8vo, 2s. 6d. cloth, 


BELOW THE SURFACE: a Story of English Country Life. 
Sir A. H. Exton, Bart, 
Smits, ELpER, and Co., 65, Cornhill. 


ready, Two Vols., Demy 8vo, with Two Maps, 28s, cloth, 


HISTORY, “OF THE VENETIAN REPUBLIC; 


en her Greatness, and her Civilization. By W. CAREW Haz.irt, of the Inner 


eam IIL. and IV. (completing the Work) will be published in the Autumn. 
SMITH, ELDER, and Co., 65, Cornhill. 


Now ready, Post 8vo, 5s. cloth, 
A MAN’S HEART: a Poem. By Cuartes Mackay, LL.D., 
Author of “ Life and Liberty in America,” &c. &c. 
SMITH, ELDER, and Co., 65, Cornhill. 


Now ready, in Crown 8vo, price 9s. 


PRACTICAL R RELIGION CONTRASTED WITH 
ICAL THEORIES. Discourses by PHILIP WILLIAM PERFITT, 
London: GEORGE MANWARING (Successor to JOHN CHAPMAN), 
8, King William -street, Strand. 


Now ready, in Post 8vo, price 10s, 6d. cloth, 


THOUGHTS IN AID OF FAITH, gathered chiefly from 
Works in Theology and Philosophy. By Saka 8S. HEN 
London: GEORGE (Successor to JoHN 
8, King William-street, Strand, 


Now ready, in Post 8vo, 0, price 8a. 6d. cloth, Sixth Edition, with Reply to the 
“ Defence of the Eclipse of Faith,” and Appendices, 
PHASES BF FAITH ; or, Passages oom the History of 
RBANCI Balliol College, 
Oxford 8 TLLIAM EWMAN, formerly Fellow of 
London: GxorGE MANWARING (8 to J 


PENTATEUCHISM ANALYSED. 
Now ready, in Post 8vo, price 6s, cloth, 
A HISTORY the CREATION and the PATRIARCHS ; 
ically Treated. Volume First, The Book of Genesis, 


London: GEORGE MANWARING (Successor to Jous CHAPMAN), 
8, King William-street, Stran 


HUGH MILLER’S WORKS. 


seventh Thousand, Crown price 7s. 6d. 
THE TESTIMONY OF THE ROCKS; or, Geology in its 
Bearings on the Two Theologies, N 


Tenth Crown 8vo, 78. 6d. 


MY SCHOOLS AND SCHOOLMASTERS; or, the Story of 


my Education, 
inth Edition, Crown 8vo, price 7s. 6d. 
THE OLD RED SANDSTONE; or, Rew | ew Walks in in an Ou 
mded a Series of Geological Papers 
Society of Edinburgh. 
Sixth Edition, 


FIRST ,_MPRESSIONS “OF ENGLAND AND ITS 


PEOPL 
Fifth Edition, Crown 8vo, 
SCENES AND LEGENDS OF 
SCOTLAND; or, the Traditionary History of 
Fifth Thousand, Crown 8vo, Hue 7s. 6d. 
THE CRUISE OF THE “ BETSEY;” or,a a Summer Ramble 
h Rambles of a Geologist ; 


NORTH OF 


gong the = of the Hebrides. W or, 
In Crown 8vo, price 7s. 6d. 
SKETCH-BOOK OF POPULAR GE GEOLOGY ; with an an 
Tntroducto of Geological Science 


the last ‘Tre Years, by ‘tong’ 


EDINBURGH: ADAM AND CHARLES BLACK; AND ALL BOOKSELLERS. 
THE NEW NOVELS, NOW READY. 


BOND. A AND FREE. By the Author of “Casts,” &c. 
LORD FITZWARINE. Scrvrator, Author of “The 


Master of the Hounds,” &c. Three & » with Ilust: 
“A stirring, sparkling Ser 4. of force, and replete ——y striking events. The 
are —Sun, 


ON LY A WOMAN. By Captain _Wasmse Three Vols. 
Captain Wraxall writes briskly and pl 
a Woman’ is very readable.”—Athenaum, 


HIGH CHURCH. Two Vols. (Just ready.) 


sh airs 
And histrionie mummery that let down 
The pulpit to the levei of the stage.”—COWPER. 


Also, now ready, price 5s., bound and illustrated, 


ARGARET AND HER BRIDESMAIDS.  Formin 
XI. of HURST and BLACKETT’S STANDARD LIBRARY OF CIL 
and BLAcKETT, Publishers; 13, Great Marlborough-street. 


Two Volumes, Foolscap Octavo, 10s. 6d. 


BEX GALA; or, Some Time Ago. By Mrs. Vinat, Author 
“Tales for the Bush,” 
London: Jonny W. Parxre and Son, West Strand. 
is day, Post Octavo, 7s. 6d. 


Th 
‘THE MUTINIES IN RAJPOOTANA: a Personal N: arrative 


of the Mutiny at Pusscemhed, with Residence at Jodh and Journey across 
Desert into Sind; with an account of the Outbreak at Neemuch, and Mutiny of the 
Jodhpore Legion, and Attack on Mount Aboo. By ILTUDUS PRICHARD, late of the Bengal 


; London: JonN W. PARKER and Son, West Strand. 


This day, 3s, 6d. 
LECTURES ON PRAY E 
By the same Author, 

LECTURES ON THE CHARACTERS OF OUR LORD'S 


APOSTLES. Third Edition, 


LECTURES ON "SOME OF THE SCRIPTURE 


PARABLES 


LECTURES ON THE SCRIPTURE REVELATIONS 


RESPECTING GOOD AND EVIL ANGELS. Second Edition. 


VIEW OF THE SCRIPTURE REVELATIONS 
RESPECTING A FUTURE STATE. Bighth Edition. 5s. 
London : Joun W. PARKER and Son, West Strand. 


COLLIER, COLERIDGE, SHAKESPEARE: 


London : LONGMAN, GREEN, and RosErts. 
Just published, Sixth Edition, with New Portrait, 3s. 6d. 
f Reasoning, and its application to Hi: Moral of the 
tory, Political 
Economy, Se Statistics; with an Appendix on the Philosophy of Language." By J. W. 
Just published, in Feap. 8vo, price 3s. 6d. cloth, 
EN OCH: a Poem, in Three Books. By Rosert Starrorp, M.A. 
Now ready, in 8vo, with Chromo-tinted Map, price 14s. 
DISCOVERY AN D GEOGNOSY Yt or GOLD 
in Russia, India, Brazil, ine Philosophical Disquisition on the 
Ori: sin of Gold in Placer- Deposits ts and in Qnartz- ~— By Simpson 
e Local Government, and employed as Crown 
mation of rie Australia. 
THE UNIV IVERSITY MIDDLE-CLASS EXAMINATIONS. 
Just published, in 12mo, price HaL¥-a-CROWN, 
Explanatory and Grammatical Anno- | a Life of Dr. ‘ Sohneen. 
tations; Specimens of Interrogative Les- | Reading-book for 
Oxford Middle-Class Examinations, &c.,and | University 
Rev. JoHN Hunter, M.A., formerly Vice-Principal of the National awe s 
By the same Author, in 12mo, price 2s. 6d. cloth, 
SHAKSPEARE’ S HENRY THE EIGHTH, with Notes, 


Review, By the Author of “ LIrERary 
Logic FOR THE MILLION : a Familiar E 
GILBaRt, F.R.S, 
London: LoNGMAN and Co., 30, Paternoster-row. 
London: LONGMAN, GREEN, LONGMAN, and ROBERTS. 
THE... 
POSITS IN AUSTRALIA: and Accounts 
the Eoiocepiien, Sone joty of New South Wales, late Mining Associate he Gold 
Commissioner for 
London: Lonemay, GREEN, LoyeMAX, and ROBERTS. 
J QHNSON’ S RASSELAS: with Introductory Remarks ; ; 
sons; Answers to Questions set at = signed 
institution, Battersea. 
&c., on the same 


THE ART OF PRECIS-WRITING.  (earty ready.) 


London : LONGMAN, GREEN, LONGMAN, and ROBERTS. 


This day is published, in 8vo, price Sixpence, 


SOME. REAL TS AN SOME LEGITIMATE 
I 0 CLASSE: By W. THACKERAY Margiort, B.A., 


(THE “GREAT TOUR IN IRELAND.”—150 Illustrations 
publication. KILLA WICKLOW. GIANT'S CAUSEWAY, COMNEMARS, 
i TOURISTS ILLUSTRATED HANDBOOK. 
Surrn’s, London; M‘GLASHAN’s, Dublin; and all Railways, 
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MR. BENTLEY'S LIST OF NEW WORKS. 


BUCKLAND’S CURIOSITIES OF NATURAL HISTORY. 


RST SERIES—Small 8vo, with Illustrations, 
ECOND SEBIES—Smaill 8vo, with Froptisplege, Gs. 


DUNLOP’S SPORTING IN THE HIMALAYAS. Post 
Illustrations, 10s, 


évo, with numerous 


Itt, 
M. GUIZOT’S MEMOIRS OF MY OWN TIME. 


Vol. ITI, 8vo, 14s. 
| predecessors. It will be 
deep interest 80 by thoes Who desire to know the 
Ticughteon pubis of a man who through many phases of life.” 


LIFE AND CORRESPON DENCE OF DR. HURD, 
BISHOP OF WORCESTER. By the Rev. F. KILVERT. 8vo, with Portrait, 12s, 


HAN 8 CHRISTIAN ANDERSEN'S STORIES FROM 
HE SAND-HILLS 0) 


vi. 
STAUNTON’S FAMILY AND SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY. 
Post 78, 6d. 


LONDON: RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 


BOOKS FOR THE COUNTRY AND THE SEA-SIDE. 
PRICE. 
BIRDS’ NESTS, with 22 Coloured Plates of Eggs. cloth 


BIRDS OF THE SEA SHORE. Coloured Plates. 16mo.... .. Cloth, gilt 1 8 
BIRDS OF THE WOOD AND FIELD. Edited by the Rev. C. A. JOHNS, B.A., F. LS. 

In a Packet containing 12 Cards. Printed in Colours 0 
BOTANICAL RAMBLES. By the Rev.C.A.JoHNS, 16mo..... ..................... cloth 20 
BRITISH BUTTERFLIES, PACKET OF. Containing 12 Cards. Printed in Colours 10 
BRITISH FAMILIAR HISTORY OF numerous Engrav- 

ings. Feap. ‘ite .. Cloth, boards 
BRITISH ‘AND FORESTER’S “MAN UAL. "Feap. 8vo. . cloth 
CHANNEL ISLANDS, RAMBLES AMONG THE. By A NatvuRaList. Fcap. or. 
ON COMMON BY THE SEA-SIDE. By Pages. 


eon 
cc 


> 


CHEMISTRY OF CREATION. ‘New and Revised Edit on. "Feap. 8 8v0............... oth 5 

EVENINGS AT THE MICROSCOPE. By P. H. Gossz, Esq. Post Svo........ cloth 8 0 

FLOWERING PLANTS OF GREAT BRITAIN. By ANNE Pratt. Vols. L. to V., 


OF BRITAIN. By ANNE Forming Vol. VI. 
Coloured Plates. 8vo Cloth, gilt 12 


GRA SSES AND SEDGES, BRITISH. B: ANNE ‘Pratt. Coloured 
Plates, containing every British Species. Forming Vol. VII. 8vo...... cloth, gilt 1( 


FLOWERS OF THE FIELD. By Rev. C. A. JOHNS. Feap.8vo, New Edition... cloth 7 
FOREST TREES. 2 Vols. By Rev.C. A. Jonns. Feap. 8vo 7 
GARDENING FOR CHILDREN. By the Rev.C. A. Jouns. 16mo ............... .cloth 2 
1 

8 

1 


GREEN FIBLDS (THE) AND THEIR GRASSES. By ANNE PRATT. Feap. 8vo 
LIZARD, A WEEK AT THE. With Map. By the Rev. C. A. Jouns. 16mo...... cloth 
MONTHLY FLOWER GARDEN, THE. Coloured Plates. 16mo.. . cloth, gilt 
MONTHL GLEANINGS FROM TI THE FIELD AND GARDEN. Edited by the Rev. 
With 2% red Plates. Imperial l6mo ........... extra cloth, gilt 3 
Edited the Rev. A. Jouss. With 12 
MONTHLY LY WILD FLOWERS. Edited by the Rev. C. A. Jouns. With 12 
THE. By P. H. Gossz, Esq. Post 8vo 
PHENOMENA OF NATURE, THE. Feap. 8vo........... cloth 2 
POISONOUS, NOXIOUS, AND SUSPECTED PLANTS NTS OF OUR FIELDS AND 
Imperial 16mo 


2 
THUNDER STORM, THE. New Edition. By C. TOMLINSON, Esq. Feap. 8vo, cloth 3 
WANDERINGS THROUGH THE CONSERVATORIES AT KEW. Fcap. 8vo... cloth 2 
WATERING PLACES OF ENGLAND. Feap. . cloth 0 

6 
2 


WILD FLOWERS. By ANNE In 2 Vois., with 102 Coloured Plates, 


By ANNE With 44 Coloured Plates. 

RAIN CLOUD, THE. By C. TOMLINSON, Esq. 16mo.. 4 

RAMBLE IN SPRING. By the Rev.C. A. JoHNs. 16mo... sie 0 

RAMBLE IN SUMMER. By the Rev. C. A. Jonws. ..... 0 

RAMBLE IN AUTUMN. By the Rev.C. A. JoHNS. 16mo 0 

RAMBLE IN WINTER. By the Rev. C. A. JoHNsS. 16mo 0 

RURAL AFFAIRS, SKETCHES OF. By Mrs, CHARLES TOMLINSON. Feap. tk ‘4 

SEA-SIDE PLEASURES. Feap.8V0 limp cloth 6 9 
SONGSTERS, OUR NATIVE. By ANNE With Coloured ‘Plates, 

clo 8 0 

TEMPEST, THE. By C. TomLINsoN, Esq. 16mo...... cloth 

6 

8 

9 

0 

8 


WONDERS OF THE SEA SHORE. 16mo ‘ cloth 
OF SELBORN Arran rranged for r Young Persons. 
With numerous drawn by Woo.Fe. 
. Cloth, boards 6 
YEAR OF COUNTRY LIFE; or, The Chronicle ot ‘the Young Naturalist, Feap.8vo 2 
An allowance of Twenty-five per Cent. to Members. 


SOCLETY FOR PROMOTING CHRISTIAN KNOWLEDGE. 


DEPOSLTORIES: 
77, Great Queen-street, Lineoin’s-inn-fields, W.C. ; 


Exchange, E.C.; and 
16, Hanover-street, Hanover-square, 
Now ready, price Sixpence, 


NTRIGUES OF THE PRUSSIAN POLICE A 


isa COMMITTEE IN LON : Debate in the Ch 


WORKS PUBLISHED BY 
SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, AND CO. 


Fifth Edition, by. Professor HENFREY, 8vo, 


price 5s. 
AN ALYSIS Is OF BRITISH FERN AND A 
RANCIS, ngs. 

revised by ARTHUR F.K.S., F.L.S., &c., "ot povany King’s 
College, London, &e, 

“We highly recommend it to all desirous of becoming oe with this inte- 
resting we of plants.”—Floricultural Cabinet. 

The clear and comprehensive of “Francis... .’—Quarterly Review. 


Just published, New Edition, for 1860, of 


GALIGNANI’S NEW PARIS GUIDE. Compiled from the 


best authorities, revised and rsonal inspection, ca 
eres nee plan, with Map Pitted” Royal 18mo, 10s. 6d.; or without the 


78, 
Eighth Edition, Feap., 2s. 6d. sewed; or 3s. cloth, 


THE WATER CURE IN CHRONIC DISEASE: an sees tse 


sition of the Causes, Progress, and Termination of various Chronic 

Digestive Organs, Lungs, Limbs, an n; and of thes 

and other Hygienic } Means. By Jamas GULLy, M.D., L.B.C.S., and LPS 
Edinburgh, F.R.M.C.S. London, &c. 


educated, and the weight of a largely ex Figneng met —Quarterly Review. 

“The best and most scientific work on the Water tan that has yet eon pub- 
lished.”—Morning Post. 


Now ready, the Thirty-fourth Thousand, in Post 8vo, price 7s. 6d. 


SOYER'S MODERN HOUSEWIFE. Comprising Receipts 


and J reparation of Every Meal of the day, and for 
and Sick Room. By the ALEXIS SOYER. With on Wood, 
“ All who have food to cook should buy this book.”—Morning Chronicle. 


by the same Author, 


SYSTEM OF COOKERY; or, Gastronomic 


erator for the Kitchens of the Wealthy. Highth Thousand, 8v0, 158. 
Just published, price 6s., Vol. XLI. of 


BRAITHWAITE’S RETROSPECT OF MEDICINE; 
giving an Epitome of the most Important Matter published in the Medica! Journals 
and Transactions of Societies van. n the Jast Six Months, Added to each Volume is 
asmail DICTIONARY of MEDICAL TREATMENT. By W. BralTHwaltE, Lecturer 

on Diseases of Women in the Leeds School of Medicine, &e, 
Also, reprinted from the above, 
DISEASES OF WOMEN, No. IV., price 1s. 
EXAMINATION OF HOMGOPATHY, No. LIL, price 3d. 


Twenty-third Edition, revised and enlarged, 12mo, 2s. 6d. 
COTTAGE COMFORTS. With Hints for Promoting Them, 
Gleaned from Experience. Enlivened with Anecdotes. By EsTHER COPLEY. 
Post 8vo, 38. cloth; 8s. 6d. cloth, extra gilt ; 7s. 6d. morocco, 
THE NATIONAL ILLUSTRATED LIBRARY EDITION OF 


BUNYAN’S PILGRIM’S PROGRESS. A Pom Edition, 


With a Memoir by J. M. Hare; with Outline Bngravings 
Enzravings of Interesting Relies “and Reeoliections of Bunyan by J Wittome. 

“ This edition is one of remarkable excellence. We ve strongly recommend this as the 
best and most useful family edition of the ‘Pilgrim’s Progress’ with w rhioh we are 
acquainted.” —Congregational 


London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and CO., Stationers’ Hall Court. 
KEITH JOHNSTON'S SCHOOL ATLASES. 


I. 

GENERAL AND DESCRIPTIVE GEOGRAPHY, exhibiting 
the Actual and Comparative of Poantries in the World with their pre: 
sent Political Divisions. A New and dition, Twenty-five Maps, 
a of and enlarged ort Ireland, and Switzerland. 


is sot Geology ieluding Colon Virol 


Maps of Europe and of the British Isles, 


CLASSICAL GEOGRAPHY, comprising, in Twenty 
Maps and Plans of all the Lmportant t Count! ries and Loealities referred to by Classical 
Aw ; accompanied by a Pronouncin thidex o of Places, by T. HARVEY, M.A. Oxon, 
4 New and Revised Hdition. 


ASTRONOMY. Edited by J. Esq 


With Notes and Descriptive Letterpress to 
coveries in Astronomy. Holf-bound, 1 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOL ATLAS OF GENERAL AND 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD AND 8ONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 
NEW TOURIST’ 5 MAP OF Atay 


PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY, useing. ng a Series of Original 


F-RAS., 5... &e. 


in Cloth Case for the pocket, 78. 6d, 
WILLIaM BLACKWOOD and Sons, Edinburgh and London; and E, Stanrorp, London, 


Of whem may be had, ty tbe seme Author She cack with Sates of 


Places on the Maps 
MAP OF ITALY AND AND Two. Sheets OF THE MEDITES- 
RANEAN, 3s. ; és; THE eects, 6s.; PRUSS 
AUSTELA, Two Shee Canvas, in Cloth Case 
the pocket, at 1s. 6d. 


Berlin, May 12t 
JAMES nets aan and all Booksellers. 
2s. boards ; or, cloth, 2s. 6d., with Portrait, 


(jARIBALDI'S. 8 ‘MEMOIRS. an Autobiography. Edited by 
ALEXANDRE DuMAs. 
waa Work is Copyright.) 
London : ROUTLEDGE, WARNE, and RouTLEDGE, Farringdon-street. 
RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 
QVINGDEAN GRANGE. By W. Harrison Ainsworth. 
Illustrated Edition. Demy 8vo, cloth . 


LONGFELLOW’S PORTICAL WORKS. 4to, Illustrated Edition, with “ Mi 
Standish,” &c., cloth gilt.. 4 ton, mites 21s. 0d, 


ROUTLEDGE’S SHAKESPE ARE. By How snp STAUNTON. “Lustrated by John 


Gilbert. Three Vols, Royal 8v0, Cloth . Od, 
NATURAL HISTOR y, First ‘General Divisi 
he Mamualia, with 480 [fustrations. ‘One Vol. Royal 8vo, loti 
SICILY, PALERMO, ‘AND CALABRIA. By the NPROTECTED ‘FEMALES. 
Vol. Post 8vo, with Coloured I (One 7s. 64. 


London: BOWTLEDGS, W4BNE, end ROUTLEDGE, Farringdon-street. 


Complete in Bight Vols. 
LIVES OF THE QUEENS OF SCOTLAND. By Aeyegs 
STRICKLAND. With raits and Historical Vignettes, price £4 4s. 
WILLIAM BLackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 
A New and Enlarged Edition, with Index, 


HAN DY-BOOK ON PROPERTY LAW. By Lorp &t. 
LEONARDS. Feap. 8vo, price $s. 6d, 
WILLIAM BLACKWOOD ) and | Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


A New Edition, 


(CHEMISTRY OF COMMON LIFE. By Proresson 


Edited by G. H. Lgwxs. In Two Vols., with Numerous Llustrations, 
Is. 6d, 
5 WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and Sons, Bdinburgh and London. 

This day is published. 


Sik Ww WILLIAM HAMILTON 8 LECTURES ON LOGIC. 


above completes Sir W. on Metaphysies and Logie, 
Ib Four¥ Vols., price 48s. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


BR. 
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NEW BOOKS. 
This day is published, in One Vol., price 10s. 6d. 
THE, TIN BO Xx. A Story of the Last Century. 


rse 0 ofa areal correspondence stor inte 
= is a tone of f good feeling and gentle piety which has a “charm tha! grows on the reader 


Just published, price és. 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY ITALIAN REBEL. 


G. Ricezarpi. Transia’ 
autobiography before us ig reality.”—Literary Gazette. 


d “Pry h 
BOOK FOR EXAMINATION CANDIDATES. 
This day is published, price 3s. 6d. 

THE ROMAN REPUBLIC: being a Review of some of the 
Salient Points in its mir, Designed for Use of Examination Candidates. 
HORACE MOULR, Author of “Christian Oratory in the First Five Centuries,” being te 

Hulsean Prize Essay for 1 


With a Coloured Frontispiece, and pe pemas on Wood by John Leech, 
AL LITTLE TOUR IN IRELAND: being a Visit to Dublin, 
ay, Connemara, 


Athlone, Limerick, Killarney, Glengariff, Cork, &c. By An 


In Four Vols. Royal 8vo, price £8 8s. 


BRITISH SEA-WEEDS NATURE-PRINTED. Containin 

Seventy Coloured Nature Prints, with Engraved magnified Dissections of the wh 
Species described in the Volume. The Descriptions by WILLiaM G. JOHNSTONE and 
ALEXANDER CROALL. Nature-Printed by HENRY BRADBURY. The “ Nature-Printed 
British Sea-Weeds” forms four handsome Volumes _ in Royal 8vo, consisting of 210 Plates, 
with the necessary Letterpress. The price of each Volume is £3 Qs. 


In Two Vols. Royal 8vo, price £4 4s. 


BRITISH FERNS NATURE-PRINTED. The figures 

Nature-Printed by HENRY BRADBURY. The Descriptions by THOMAS Moors, 

The oom ns 122 Plates, and 500 p of Letterpress, and is in 
0, uniform with the “ Nature- ted British Sea- Weeds.” 


This day is published, price 10s. 6d. ; or, separately, 1s. each, 


M*; BRIGGS AND HIS DOINGS (FISHING). A Series 
of Twelve Coloured Plates, enlarged from Mr. JoHN LEEecn’s Original Drawings 
Punch, by a new process introduced by the Electro-Block Printing Company. 
CONTENTS: 

I.—Mr. Briggs contemplates a 's Fishing. 

_Il.—Mr, Briggs manages his P Punt himselt 

gts —Mr. Briggs Tries for a Perch. 

V.—Mr. Briggs Catches a Jack. 

« —Mr. Briggs Catches an Eel. 
"3 VII —Mr. Briggs goes out Fly-Fishing. 
Vili. -~X11.—Mr. Briggs goes Salmon-Fishing. 


This day is published, price 6d. 


MY. KITCHEN GARDEN; MY COWS; AND HALF 
AN ACRE OF PASTURE. Bya Parson. 


In Two Vols, Post 8ve, 


SELECTIONS FROM THE PLAYS “OF SHAKSPEARE. 
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FREDERICK HARDMAN, 
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WILLIAM BLACKWOOD AND SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 
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PATRIOTS AND FILIBUSTERS; 
Or, Incidents of Political and Exploratory Travel, 


By LAURENCE OLIPHANT, 


Author of “ ent Sepang? 
“ Minnesota and the Far West,” Se. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD AND SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON, 
NEW WORK BY PROFESSOR TYNDALL. 


Now ready, with Illustrations, Post 8vo, 14s. 


THE GLACIERS OF THE ALPS, 


Being a Narrative of Excursions and Ascents ; an Account of the Origin 
and Phenomena of Glaciers ; and an Buposition of the Physical Principles 
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By JOHN TYNDALL, F.R.S. 
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in the ment School of Mines. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 
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By JOHN WOOD WARTER, B.D. 
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HENRY DRUMMOND, ESQ. 
Edited by Lord LORAINE. . 
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TRAVELLING MAPS, 
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8s. 6d.; roller, 12s. 


STAN. FORD'S TRAVELLING MAP OF SCOTLAND, 
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constructed by 
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Now ready, price 10s. 6d. 


ELKERTON RECTORY: 


Being Part the Second of “ Twenty Years in the Church.” 
By the Rev. JAMES PYCROFT, B.A. 


drollery and remind Jame = absolute novels 
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some fellow-feeling with an author whose grave r moods do not inhibit the free 
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By the Rev. JAMES PYCROFT, B.A. 


Tust ready, One Vol, prive 10s, 6d. 
THE LONG RUN: A NOVEL. 


By HENRY OWGAN, LLD. 
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laid down nn Western Daily Press. 


L. BOOTH, 307, REGENT STREET, W. 
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SAUNDERS, OTLEY, AND CO., 50, CONDUIT STREET, HANOVER SQUARE. 
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The Saturday Review. 


[July 14, 1860. 


CHAPMAN AND HALL’S 
NEW WORKS. 


Just published, price 6s. 
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CONTENTS. 
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NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF “OUR FARM OF FOUR ACRES.” 
Shortly, in One Vol. Small Post 8vo, 
a Tale. 


FROM HAY TIME TO HOPPING: 


Two Vols. Demy 8vo, 368, 
THE HISTORY OF ITALY (From the Abdication of 
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Post 8vo, 9s. 


ALL ROUND THE WREKIN. By Watrer Wurre. 


Three Vols. Post 8vo, 


CASTLE RICHMOND: A Novel. By Antnony Trottorpr. 


Post 8vo, 12s. 


FILIPPO STROZZI. A History of the Last Days of the 
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Crown 8vo, 12s, 
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Demy 8vo, 12s, 


CHRIST IN LIFE: LIFE IN CHRIST. By J. C. M. 
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THE FRENCH REVOLUTION: a History. In Two 
OLIVER CROMWELL’S LETTERS ABD SPEECHES, 
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LIFE OF JOHN STERLING. 
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CRITICAL AND MISCELLANEOUS ESSAYS. In Four 
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Vol., 6s. 
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Two Vols., 12s. 
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A Translation. In 
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THE BERTRAMS: a Novel. By Anrnony 


ition, 5s. 


POCTOR THORNE: a Novel. 
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